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what acrimonious discussions ~that 
have attended the progress of the 
administration’s shipping bill, and the 
complaints of American exporters with 
regard to the lack of ocean tonnage, re- 
markably little has been said about what 
the shipyards of the United States are 
actually doing today in meeting the 
emergency conditions created by the war. 
We hear over and over again that we 
have no ships, but we are seldom told 
that we are getting them, and’ getting 
them fast. This is, however, the fact; 
and without government aid,—in fact 
with the danger of competition through 
government purchases hanging over them, 
and in spite of the shipping laws which 
render so difficult and costly the opera- 
tion of vessels under the American flag, 
transportation companies have gone ahead 
boldly and ordered new ships, confident 
that high freights will compensate for 
great initial cost and heavy operating 
expenses, 

According to Lloyd’s Register and the 
official reports of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, this country is 
now, for the first time in more than half 
a century, actually building more mer- 
chant shipping than any other nation in 
the world. On July 1, 1916, private ship- 
yards in the United States were building, 
or had on order, 385 steel merchant ves- 
sels, representing a total of 1,225,784 
gross tons, which is a trifle greater than the 
total gross tonnage of merchant vessels 
launched in the entire world during the 
calendar year 1915. Of these 385 steel 
merchantmen, 195 are large carriers for 
the ocean trade, representing over a 
million tons. 

This last fact is the real secret of the 
sudden change which has come over 
American ship-building within the past 
year. America has always built plenty 
of ships, but they have been small, de- 
signed for coastwise trade. Most of the 
largest ships built have been lake freight- 
ers, not available for ocean traffic. For 
example, in 1918—the world’s record year 
in merchant ship-building—the United 
States stood second in the number of ves- 
sels launched, but its 205 ships had an 
average gross tonnage of only about 1,350, 
whereas Great Britain and its colonies, 
which launched 779 merchant vessels, 
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[) what a all the debates and some- 


built enough big ones to bring the average 
tonnage up to over 2,500, and Germany’s 
162 ships average more than 2,850 tons 
apiece. 

The change in America to big ships has 
been very sudden. Even during 1915, 
with the effect of the war felt everywhere 
in the demand for ocean-going vessels, 
the United States built mostly smaller 
ships. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1915, its shipyards turned out 1,266 ves- 
sels, with a total gross tonnage of only 
215,711. In the next fiscal year, ended 
two months ago, the number of ships 
launched decreased to 1,030, but the total 
tonnage went up by over 50 per cent, to 
347,847. 
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Of the 385 steel merchantmen now 
under construction or on order in Ameri- 
can yards, 35 are large carriers, averag- 
ing over 5,400 gross tons, and 21 of the 
35 are of from 5,000 to 12,000 tons dis- 
placement. Furthermore, in the first six 
months of 1916, the United States actu- 
ally launched and put into operation 192 
steel ships of 228,016 gross tons, which 
was more than the nation’s entire output 
for either 1914 or 1915. These figures do 
not include wooden ships, many of which 
lave been built or are now under con- 
struction for coastwise service, in order 


to set free steel freighters for trans- 
oceanic trade. 
The following table shows how ex- 


A Japanese Freighter in New York Harbor 
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traordinarily rapid the increase in ship- 
building has been. It gives the number 
and tonnage of steel merchant ships actu- 
ally building or under contract, of those 
represented by new contracts made by the 
shipyards, and of those completed in the 
United States and officially numbered, 
during the months preceding the dates 
given: 








Building or New 
under contract contracts Completed 
Gross Gross Gross 
1916 No. tons No. tons No, tons 
Feb. 1. 230 901,371 20 61,136 6 31,329 
Mar. 1. 244 945,798 107 151,296 5 23,394 
Apr. 1. 360 1,067,856 20 651,011 6 12,915 
May 1. 368 1,129,014 20 81,470 13 658,840 
June 1. 372 1,147,534 39 114,530 10 39,940 
July 1. 385 1,225,784 ee ee Yaw. ee 
TORO che. cece tee 206 459,443 40 161,418 


Three things have led to this somewhat 
belated but none the less encouraging re- 
vival of the construction of big ships in 
America, all three more or less directly 
related to the war. The first, and most 
obvious, has been the immense demand 
for American goods in foreign markets. 
Up to the time of the war, the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, had established the 
record for clearances of merchant vessels 
from American ports bound for foreign 
countries. 

In that year there were total clearances 
of 24,872,403 net tons (a net ton is 100 
cubic feet of closed-in space, suitable for 
either freight or passengers). A _ very 
considerable portion of this tonnage was 
accounted for by passenger traffic, which 
was exceptionally heavy that year. In 
1915 there was a marked decrease; but in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916, 
despite the fact that there was no pas- 
senger traffic worth mentioning, the clear- 
ances not only came up to the record. but 
passed it, reaching the enormous total of 
25,475,103 net tons. 

In 1914, United States ships represent- 
ed about 3 per cent of the total tonnage 
cleared; two years later they represented 
nearly 10 per cent. The exact figures for 
American tonnage are 745,242 in 1914, 
2,448,305 in 1916. Thus, while the total 
amount of tonnage cleared for export 
from American ports increased about 21/, 
per cent in two years, America’s share of 
it went up 230 per cent. 

Of course the war has been directly 
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responsible for this enormous increase in 
freight shipments from the United 
States. Vast quantities of munitions and 
other war supplies have been sent abroad; 
the exports of automobiles for war pur- 
poses have formed a single item repre- 
senting an increase of several thousand 


per cent. The war sent exports of food*. 


stuffs up with a rush. Exports of wheat 
jumped from 92,394,000 bus during the 
fiscal year just before the war to 259,- 
643,000 during the following 12 months. 
Corn exports rose from 9 million bus to 
48; oats from less than 2 million to over 
97. 

It is small wonder that, for months, 
exporters wailed about the congestion at 


the seaports, and the impossibility of 


securing ocean space. For a time there 
was an actual and acute shortage of ships; 
the inadequacy of port facilities was an 
even greater handicap. Ocean freights 
went to levels that shipowners, even in 
their dreams, had never conceived of. 
For example, the freight on flour from 
New York to London, which in April, 
1914, was 12c per 100 Ibs, was 22c in Oc- 
tober, 40c in January of 1915, 45c in 
April, 50c in July, 70¢ in October, 90c in 
January of 1916, and $1 in April. 


seas campaign, but far more to the fact 
that ships, and.some of them American 
ships, were available. 

Not only have the nations at war been 
in need of American but their pre- 
occupation left open all sorts of markets 
in South America, Africa and Asia. 
Clearances of American ships from Unit- 
ed States ports for Asia nearly doubled 
between 1914 and 1916; for Australia 
they more than quintupled. As for the 
African trade, in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1914, the net tonnage of Ameri- 


Then followed a startling decline, to - can shipping clearing for Africa was 


45c early in July; late quotations give a 
rate of 60c. This decline was in part due 
to the termination of Germany's under- 


4,263; two years later it was 79,4192. 
Thus the shipyards of the United 
States have been meeting, not only 


Europe’s need for getting food and war 
supplies from this country, but the de- 
mand of the neutral world for the things 
that Europe is temporarily in no shape to 
send forth. 
The second main reason for the in- 
crease in ship-building has been the in- 
evitable decline in merchantman  on- 
struction in Europe. Germany, which for 
years ranked second to Great Britain 10 
the building of ocean freight carriers, has 
been eliminated from immediate consi<er- 
ation. The shipyards of Great Britain 
and France have been kept busy with 
work on naval vessels. Thus the bel- 
ligerent powers, which in 1913 laun: hed 
(Continued on page 598.) 
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instance, an insurance inspector come 
Fi} along and allowed this whole mill was wrong and 

[) there were about twent) places where by rights 
Bit ought to catch on fire before next Tuesday. 
I jest up and said the old mill was built by 
Ni Grandma Fetchit’s great uncle in sixt)-seven and 


Nsaid he judged the Lord pervVided, but even that 


‘argument put his figures out onto a limb.” 


A feller watching out right sharp,” 
said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “can get a power 
of fun out of the scientific and figur- 
ing modern methods. ‘The other 


‘The inspector 


















WHITE FLOUR AGAIN VINDICATED 

The United States Public Health 
Service has certainly shown the right 
spirit in attempting to counteract, so far 
as it has the power so to do, the very 
false impression conveyed in the article 
entitled “Bread as a Food,” which ap- 
peared in the Public Health Reports for 
April 14, 1916. 

The Northwestern Miller emphatically 
protested against certain inferences 
which could deduced from passages 
in this article, and pointed out that they 
were most unfair to modern white flour. 
It furthermore held that, before dissem- 
inating under governmental authority the 
views of its employees concerning white 
flour made by modern processes, it was 
the plain duty of the Public Health Serv- 
ice to ascertain whether such views were 
in accord with the facts, as, in this in- 
stance, they certainly were not. 

The article having been published 
without such investigation, The North- 
western Miller urged that the millers 
protest against it, through their national 
organization, with a view to having it 
corrected, and also to establishing a 
precedent which would prevent future 
exploitation of individual opinion without 
first investigating the truth, thereby 
avoiding unjust and unwarranted attacks 
against bread and flour. 

The matter was promptly taken up by 
the Millers’ National Federation, acting 
jointly with the National Association of 
Master Bakers. The Public Health Serv- 
ice, disavowing all intention to attack 
modern white flour, willingly and 
promptly granted a hearing to the rep- 
resentatives of these two organizations, 
who appeared before the officials in 
Washington July 8-10. They presented 
their argument, and supported it with 
incontrovertible evidence. The result of 
this conference was a promise to correct 
any misapprehension which the original 
article might have caused, by inserting in 
a subsequent issue of the Public Health 
Reports a suitable explanation of its true 
intent and meaning. 

This has been done in the issue. of Au- 
gust 18, 1916, the notice being under the 
heading “Bread as a Food,” and as fol- 
lows: 

“In the Public Health Reports for 
April 14, 1916, there appeared an article 
under the following heading: ‘Bread as a 
Food, with a subheading, ‘changes in its 
vitamine content and nutritive value with 
reference to the occurrence of pellagra.’ 
The facts set forth as regards pellagra 
have not been challenged, but as some 
erroneous inferences concerning the value 
of white flour and of bread made from 
it have been drawn from the paper, it 
appears desirable to submit the following 
statement: 

“The paper referred to presented the 
results of certain of the studies which 
are being made on pellagra, and was de- 
signed to demonstrate primarily that 
when a diet poor in essential food ele- 
ments aside from cereals was constantly 
used, it appeared likely that, if the. car- 


bohydrate element contained a_ liberal 
amount of the accessory food substances 
known to be contained in whole grains, 
the probability of pellagra developing 
was less than when the starchy élement 
of food was deficient in these substances. 

“From the broad view of nutrition, it 
is very probably immaterial what kind 
of flour is used in making bread, pro- 
vided that an adequate mixed diet is 
consumed which will supply sufficient of 
the essential dietary components outside 
of the cereals contained in the diet. It 
may be added that the great majority 
of the people in this country live on a 
well-balanced, sufficient, mixed diet.” 

The foregoing is all in the nature of 
an explanation or apology for this attack 
that can reasonably be expected, and the 
milling and baking industries will be sat- 
isfied with it, providing there is no re- 
currence of such unjustifiable articles in 
publications which appear with the tacit 
indorsement of federal authorities. 

The Northwestern Miller does not de- 
sire to reflect in the slightest degree upon 
the education or the attainments of the 
experts and specialists engaged in the 
service of the government’s various and 
valuable departments. No doubt most of 
them are sincere and well qualified for 
the positions they occupv. It is obvious, 
however, that one who has specialized 
in diseases, such as pellagra for instance, 
and has become an authority on the sub- 
ject, is not apt also to have specialized 
either in the chemistry of flour and bread 
or in the processes of milling and baking. 
He may have the superficial knowledge 
of the average layman on these subjects, 
but certainly this should not be accepted 
by the government as authoritative and 
final. 

It seems generally to be accepted as 
a fact by such experts and specialists 
that there are no men of corresponding 
standing to themselves engaged in care- 
fully investigating the problems connect- 
ed with milling and baking, hence they 
jump to the conclusion that flour manu- 
facturing and bread-making are processes 
conducted in a hit-or-miss fashion, with- 
out scientific guidance or chemical under- 
standing, a. purely with commercial 
success in view, regardless of the inher- 
ent and intrinsic values of the product. 

This is a great mistake. Milling today 
is an exact science. It not only has its 
mechanical and mercantile departments, 
but, of not less vital importance, its 
laboratories, in which every step of the 
process is scientifically analyzed and jus- 
tified. It has specialists in these depart- 
ments who have studied the subject care- 
fully and understand it thoroughly. 
Their knowledge is exact and their con- 
clusions authoritative; moreover, their 
standing in their profession is indispu- 
table. 


Modern flour-milling proceeds to its, 


conclusion in the product now sold to 
the American public. on no haphazard, 
blind-reckoning method. If given a 
chance, millers can fully justify and sub- 
stantiate, ona basis of nutriment, 


strength-giving and muscle-building qual- 
ities, their processes of manufacture and 
the result thereof. They merely demand 
that they shall be justified only as far 
as they are able abundantly to prove 
their case. 

They ask for no verdict based on “gen- 
eral results,” appearances, commercial 
necessity or popular demand. They court 
the most searching investigation of their 
methods. They protest against “snap 
judgments” taken by experts and spe- 
cialists in other lines of human endeavor, 
and, especially, against the prevalent at- 
tacks of charlatans and faddists, who, 
themselves wholly ignorant of the chem- 
istry of wheat and flour, seek publicly 
to disparage modern white flour and 
bread, in order to promote the sale of 
inferior products which, by the liberal 
admixture of printers’ ink, cost the con- 
sumer more. 

The fact that these sensational charla- 
tans seize upon such articles.as the one 
complained of, and distort them to their 
own base purposes, is one reason why 
millers and bakers protest against their 
appearance. In this instance, the article 
on “Bread as a Food” had no sooner 
appeared than one of these used it as his 
authority for the statement that the 
United States Public Health Service had 
declared that “white bread was the cause 
of pellagra,” a palpable distortion of the 
fact, as the subsequent explanation of 
the intent of the article shows. 

Surely, American millers are warrant- 
ed in expecting that their own govern- 
ment will at least investigate the facts 
before giving its sanction to articles 
which inferentially reflect upon the value 
of their product, or which are so ambigu- 
ous as to be susceptible of such distor- 
tion. This is all they ask, and fairness 
of treatment, to which all citizens of the 
United States are entitled, demands 
nothing less. 

In closing this incident, The North- 
western Miller hopes that;henceforth, the 
Public Health Service, as well as other 
departments of the government, will be 
guided in their discussion of flour and 
bread by considerations of justice toward 
those who are engaged in a legitimate 
and highly important business, which is 
always prepared successfully to defend 
itself against all attacks, direct or in- 
ferential, aimed at the integrity of its 
product. 


MILLERS’ ADVICE WANTED 

In the formulation of the new federal 
grain grades definitions, the government 
would be glad to have an expression of 
opinion from the millers of the country 
as to whether or not they favor including 
therein the point of moisture content, and 
also their views on handling grain on a 
dockage basis. 

Wheat is now usually passed upon by 
the inspector, who puts his hand into the 
sample and guesses, or, as he might claim, 
judges, whether it be dry or not. This is 
merely a matter of individual judgment, 
and millers will agree that, under certain 
conditions, it is very difficult to say, by 
feeling of the wheat, whether it actually 
is dry or otherwise. 

It has been found in practice that 
ascertaining the definite moisture in corn 
is entirely feasible. The fact that some 
exchanges charge only ten cents a sample 
for so doing shows its practicability. 
Moisture content is certainly of great im- 
portanee to millers in the handling of 
wheat, and therefore it seems desirable 
that this should be one of the main points 
in defining the different grades. 

In regard to dockage basis: as the 
miller is particularly interested in the 
quality of wheat, rather than in the quan- 
tity of removable dirt that may be in it, 
it would seem reasonable, from his stand- 
point, that wheat should be graded on 
this basis and the wheat itself given its 
proper grade, rather than have the grade 
reduced because of the presence in it of 
removable dirt. Some dirt is difficult to 
remove. This includes foreign seeds, such 
as wild peas, cockle, and _ kingheads, 
When these are in the wheat, it would be 
reasonable and proper to reduce the grade 
accordingly. : 

It is desired that millers individually 
formulate and make known their views 
on this subject as soon as possible. Dr. 
J. W. T. Duvel, chairman of the sub- 
committee, appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; which will be in charge of 
the administration of the grain standards 
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act, will be glad to have such expressions 
of opinion, but, in order to obtain a con- 
sensus of them, millers should — 
themselves direct to Mr. Fred J. Ling- 
ham, chairman of the Federation commit- 
tee which has had this matter in charge. 

It is most important that the govern- 
ment and the millers should work in 
harmony toward the proper formulation 
of grain grades definitions. Millers 
themselves will be to blame if this is not 
the case. Therefore every miller who is 
interested in this subject should write at 
once, stating his views freely and clearly, 
to Mr. Fred J. Lingham, Chairman, 
Lockport, New York, who will therefrom 
be able to prepare a consensus of the 
trade’s opinion and present it to Dr. 
Duvel. Prompt action is urged. 





ADMINISTRATION OF GRAIN STAND- 
ARDS ACT 


The Hon. D. F. Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture, has decided to place the ad- 
ministration of the grain standards act in 
charge of a committee composed of Mr. 
Brand, Chief of the Bureau of Markets 
and Rural Organizations, and Dr. Taylor, 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
with the evident intention that, ultimate- 
ly, the matter will be entirely in the 
hands of the former bureau. 

The plan has been formulated to divide 
the administration of the law into three 
sections, as follows: 

(A) Market and handling investiga- 
tions. 

(B) Supervision of inspection. 

(C) Grain standardization investiga- 
tion. 

With Mr. Brand in charge of the gen- 
eral administration, the work would fall 
to a subcommittee composed of the heads 
of the three divisions, with Dr. Duvel as 
its chairman. ‘This appointment will give 
satisfaction to the grain trade, as Dr. 
Duvel has its confidence. 

The authorities having this matter in 
hand are desirous of getting the new law * 
into working order at the earliest possible 
date. Unless, however, the department 
should consider it advisable to accept 
tentatively some grades now in use, it will 
be difficult even to formulate new grades 
before January 1, or to get them into 
actual use sooner than next May. 





ROUMANIA AND RUSSIA’S WHEAT 

A year and a half ago every impor- 
tant wheat market in the world was 
more or less sharply affected by rumors 
that the allies were likely soon to open 
the passage of the Dardanelles, thereby 
establishing a sate and reasonably short 
route for the export of Russia’s suppos- 
edly enormous wheat surplus. The Dar- 
danelles rumors turned out, of course, to 
be without foundation; and long before 
the allies finally abandoned Gallipoli 
their activities in that region had ceased 
to affect the wheat market in any way. 

Roumania’s entrance into the war sud- 
denly reopens the question of exporting 
Russian wheat. To be sure, so long as 
the central powers maintain their hold 
on northern Serbia, Roumania has no 
free outlet. It is unlikely, however, that 
this will long remain true. Roumania’s 
pressure can be promptly, directed west 
or south; on the west it\threatens the 
Austro-German line of communications 
through Serbia, while on the south it 
catches Bulgaria, already forced to -its 
utmost to hold back the enemy before 
Salonika. Roumania has a considerable 
army of fresh, admirably trained and 
well-equipped troops, and in one direc- 
tion or the other—perhaps in both—she 
is almost certain before long to establish 
an overland route to the A¢gean or the 
Adriatic. 

Such a route would be nearly as good 
an outlet as the Dardanelles for Russian 
wheat. Its eastern terminus is near 
Odessa, which, in turn, is near the great 
wheat-growing regions of the empire. 
The Danube provides an easy water route 
for over half the distance to the Adri- 
atic. The contrast between this and the 
existing difficulties in exporting Russian 
wheat is enormous. At present the grain 
has first to be shipped by train or barge 
from the wheat provinces up to central 
Russia; thence it must go either north, 
over seven hundred miles of indifferent 
railway, from Moscow to Archangel, or 
east, nearly five thousand miles, to Vladi- 
vostok. Even when arrived at its ocean 
terminal the wheat is nowhere near its 
market. 

What the allies failed utterly to do at 
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the Dardanelles, Roumania, with their 
aid, is likely to do before winter in the 
Balkan peninsula. Just how much wheat 
Russia can send to her allies is another 
matter, but the amount ought to be con- 
siderable. During the eleven years prior 
to the war, Russia exported on an aver- 
age a hundred and forty million bushels 
of wheat. Since the war began, its wheat 
crops have been very much above the 
average, according to such official esti- 
mates as have been published, the 1915 
crop running well over eight hundred mil- 
lion bushels. It is likely, then, that a 
very considerable amount of wheat will 
be available for western Europe as soon 
as a way is opened to get it there. 

One by one the influences of the Euro- 
pean war on the world’s wheat markets 
are being counteracted. Ocean shipping, 
chaotic } Berton the first year and a half, 
is gradually adjusting itself, with a cor- 
responding reduction in ocean freights. 
Only one .great wheat-exporting nation, 
Russia, was blockaded, and for two years 
the world has felt this cutting off of over 
a hundred million bushels in its generally 
available supply. Now, thanks to Rou- 
mania’s declaration of war, it seems 
probable that conditions will before long 
go back to what they formerly were, and 
western Europe will have one’more great 
granary to draw upon. 








MR. RAINEY CONTRADICTED 


Denounces Millers, Packers and Bakers, but 
Is Promptly Answered by His Own 
Constituents 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Al- 
though Representative Rainey’s mixed- 
flour bill now has no chance whatever for 
further consideration at the present ses- 
sion of Congress, which will close this 
coming Friday or Saturday, Sept. 1 or 2, 
the author issued a public statement to 
the newspapers on Aug. 23, made a re- 
port to the Federal Trade Commission 
on the same day, and on Aug. 25 made 
a long and violent speech on mixed flour 
in the House. 

With his “statistics” on mixed-flour 
conditions abroad, particularly in the 
war zone, Mr. Rainey submitted to the 
commission two loaves of bread, which 
he claimed looked and tasted just alike, 
and were equally nutritious. One loaf 
was the standard all-wheat loaf, and the 
other contained 80 per cent wheat and 
20 per cent corn. The matter is now 
under advisement, but it will be some 
time before the commission takes any 
steps in the matter—if it ever does. In 
all his statements Mr. Rainey reiterated 
his belief that mixed bread could be sold 
at a profit in this country for 3c a loaf. 

An example of Mr. Rainey’s state- 
ments is the following, which closed his 
remarks as published in the Congres- 
sional Record: 

“The packers, the Minneapolis millers 
and the great commercial bakers of the 
country seem about to win their fight for 
higher prices of bread. They can only 
be prevented from doing it at the present 
time by an aroused public sentiment, and 
by removing the restrictions placed in 
this country upon a perfectly wholesome 
product created by the mixing of corn 
flour and wheat flour.” 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 


CONTRADICTS MR, RAINEY’S STATEMENT 

Cuicaco, I1u., Aug. 28.—Wednesday 
of last week a daily paper printed a 
story to the effect that the Schulze 
Baking Co, and the leading packers were 
jointly interested financially, and were in 
a conspiracy to advance the price of 
bread. This charge was made by Con- 
gressman Rainey, of Illinois, the origi- 
nator of the mixed-flour bill. 

Paul Schulze, president of the Schulze 
Baking Co., said on Thursday, regarding 
the bill and the accusation of Mr. Rainey: 
“In my opinion, Congressman Rainey’s 
accusation was caused by a telegram I 
sent to Chairman E. N. Hurley, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, warning 
against the dangers of the Rainey bill, 
which would allow the adulteration of 
pure wheat flour by a mixture of corn 
flour. 

“I think Congressman Rainey must 
have been affected by brain storm, or 
else he is deeply interested in corn, His 
statement to the effect that bread is made 
out of American made flour in foreign 
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countries may be true. I have not the 
figures he produced.” 

John M. Glenn, secretary of the Illinois 
Manufacturers’ Association, sent a tele- 
gram to Congressman Rainey, Thursday, 
after the appearance of the article, as 
follows: 

‘“Please file, in conjunction with your 
complaint to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion regarding the price of bread in the 
United States, the wages paid by master 
bakers in London, Lyons, Trieste and 
Havre. Also please bring to the attention 
of the commission the difference in the 
quality of the flour and the ingredients 
used by the bakers of foreign countries 
in comparison with the flour and ingre- 
dients used by the bakers of Illinois. We 
respectfully submit that your statement 
to the commission is unfair to our indus- 
tries. You are an Illinois congressman.” 


C. H. CHatren. 





NO NEW LONDON BUSINESS 


No Quotations from Mills—Resellers, with 
Small Supplies, Do What Little 
Business There Is 


Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 29.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is most irregular, with 
a complete absence of quotations from 
mills. The only trade passing is being 
done by resellers, and this is very limited 
owing to the small supplies on hand. 
Prices are impossible to indicate accu- 


rately. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Aug. 29.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Aug. 28 Aug. 29 

Destination— Aug. 26 Aug.19 1915 1914 
London 52,3 35,566 11,000 45,711 
Liverpool b 9,035 6,999 

$2,458 42,213 
5,031 


Rotterdam 

Italy 
Copenhagen ... 
Bergen 

Norway, Sweden 


San Domingo... 
Other W. I.’s... 
Cen. America... 
Brazil 


B. N. America.. 
Gibraltar 


Others 18,381 





314,718 225,370 186,723 258,130 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 
Aug. $4.75% $4.75% @4. 
Aug. 4.75% 0.26. @4. 
Aug. 4.75% 4. 
Aug. > ‘ 4. 
Aug. 4.75% .. 4. 
Aug. 4. 
Three-day guilders were quoted 
(Aug. 29) at 41.05. 





Heavy Wheat Sales 


Curcaco, I1u., Aug. 29.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Wheat was excited today, with 
an advance of 43,@6%,c on futures, and 
a partial reaction. Liquidation was heavy, 
fears of a railroad tie-up unsettling spec- 
ulation. 

Milling demand was good, with sales 
of 50,000 bus here. Cash premiums were 
easier. Low-grades were weaker, with 
less demand. Seaboard sales, 300,000 bus 
winters and Manitobas. Belgian Relief 
bought two cargoes of Manitobas yester- 
day. There are indications of a larger 
business than‘has been reported. Eleva- 
tors are buying September and selling 
December wheat. 

C. H. Cuaten. 





Foreign Trade in July 


American imports for July were valued 
at $183,000,000, or $63,000,000 less than in 
June, and exports at $446,000,000, or 
$19,000,000 less than in June. Though 
the total foreign trade for July fell be- 
low that of the record month preceding 
it, it exceeded the trade for July, 1915, 
by $40,000,000, and established the July 
record for American foreign trade. 

The foreign trade for year ended 
July ' 31, 1916, also established a new 


record, being $6,748,000,000, compared 
with $4,540,000,000 the year before. Im- 
ports for the year aggregated $2,237,- 
000,000, against $1,658,000,000 last year, 
and exports $4,511,000,000, against $2,- 
883,000,000. 

Of the July imports, 64.8 per cent en- 
tered free of duty. 





England Seizing Grain for Holland 

According to a press dispatch, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyck, United States minister 
to Holland, has cabled the State depart- 
ment that Great Britain is seizing all 
cargoes of grain billed to Holland, on the 
ground that the grain might be distilled 
into spirits for German use. 

He states also that the Holland gov- 
ernment has ordered all burgomasters to 
take possession of the new crop through- 
out the country in order to insure an 
equitable distribution. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Prices Erratic, Following Wheat Mar- 
ket—Buyers Generally Holding Off— 
Millfeed Inactive 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 29.—Flour lower 
on slump in wheat. Slight recovery at 
close, but market duli and unsettled. 
Buying slow. Spring patents, $8@8.75, 
wood, Winter patents, $7.35@8.35. Kan- 
sas patents, $7.30@8.30. Declines of 10 
@25c on all grades. Spring clears slow 
at $6.85@7.50, in sacks. Soft winter 
straights “$7@8, and clear $6.85@7.50, 
wood. Louis W. DePass. 


Cuicaco, Itt, Aug. 29.—Flour values 
are out of the question right now, owing 
to the erratic wheat market and the pos- 
sibilities of a strike. Trade is exception- 
ally quiet. What quotations are avail- 
able range $7.20@7.80, jute, for spring 
wheat patents, and $7.10@7.60, jute, for 
southwestern 90 per cent patents. The 
trade, as viewed by both buyers and mill- 
ers, is in a waiting condition. 

C. H. CHaren. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 29.—Flour demand 
continues quiet, and limited to buying for 
prompt shipment to replenish stocks. 
Prices are fairly well maintained, but 
tend slightly easier. No export sales 
made. Millteed quiet; prices still firmly 
held and offerings continue light. 

Perer Deruien. 


PHILavELPpHtA, Pa., Aug. 29.—Flour 
was unsettled by yesterday’s decline in 
wheat. Buyers lack confidence, and are 
holding off. Second-hand spring patent 
is available at $7.50, wood. Mill limits 
run $7.90@8.25. Winters nominal. 

SamueE t S. Danizts. 


Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 29.—Flour 30@ 
40c lower since Saturday, with buyers 
generally loaded at high prices and 
trembling in their boots. Millfeed steady 
but inactive. Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Never Said Two Dollar Wheat 


To combat the report that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had predicted that 
wheat would sell for $2 bu, because of the 
damage by black rust and heat in the 
Northwest and in western Canada, Secre- 
tary Houston found it necessary to issue 
the following: 

“No official of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has made any 
statement to the effect that wheat would 
rise to $2 or any other price, or has made 
any prediction as to the effect of black 
rust on price of wheat.” 

The Washington correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller comments: 

There is not the same relative optimism 
among officials and experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
as to black rust. Every possible chance 
to check the scourge is being seized. This 
important work is in charge of Dr. H. B. 
Humphrey, chief of the laboratory and 
office which investigates cereal diseases, 
and Mark A. Carleton, who has made 
several investigations in the last 15 years 
of cereal and vegetable problems. 

Careful food selection, avoidance of in- 
fection from rusted grasses, proper drain- 
age, clean cultivation, the refusal to use 
rusted straw in stock-feeding, and a de- 
termination not to plant seed that has 

damaged by rust, are among the 
means for preventing black rust. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 28 Aug. 29 

Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ....377,715 872,575 287,375 441,575 
Duluth-Superior 21,960 22,065 14,775 35,s35 
Milwaukee ..... 14,000 10,500 2,000 19,099 





Totals 413, 
Outside mills*. .193,735 





Ag’gate sprg..607,410 409,990 
St. Louis 33,100 22,100 33,800 36,200 
St. Louist 42,000 45,300 44,100 45.50 
Buffalo 129,400 127,200 £5,500 130,50 
Rochester 10,800 11,400 12,075 15.95 
Chicago 21,250 21,000 23,500 26.009 
Kansas City.... 61,900 57,000 57,400 59,209 
Kansas Cityt...244,040 239,450 195,930 238,099 
Toledo I 
Toledo 
Nashville** ... 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


66,415 68,895 65,300 87,9209 
+ 109,010 101,905 108,085 97,43; 

28,075 21,755 13,180 

23,650 37,905 19,030 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on ful!- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 28 Aug. 29 

Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 1914 

Minneapolis 74 73 64 100 
Duluth-Superior .. 41 99 
Outside mills* .... 37 70 


Average spring.. §9 
Milwaukee 5 83 
St. Louis 
St. Louist 
Buffalo 
Rochester 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Kansas Cityt 
Toledo .. 

Toledof 
Nashville** 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Average 84 
Minnesota-Dakotas 67 89 
Other states 71 83 

Flour output for week ending Aug. 26 at 
all above points shows an increase of 3 per 
cent compared with week ending Aug. 19. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nasnville. 





Minnesota Mill Burned 


The 500-bbl flour and 200-bbl rye and 
buckwheat mill of the L. G. Campbell 
Milling Co., at Owatonna, Minn., burned 
Aug. 28. The 80,000-bu elevator ad join- 
ing, which contained about 15,000 bus 
grain, also burned. Only the office build- 
ing and power plant were saved. 

Loss is estimated at approximately 
$80,000, with insurance of $69,500, divid- 
ed about evenly between the Millers Na- 
tional, Michigan, Ohio, Iowa and Penn- 
sylvania millers’ mutual companies. 

The mill was rebuilt last year, and was 
regarded as one of the best for its size in 
southern Minnesota. 





Shipping Notes 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., is reported 
to have bought control of the Prince Line 
steamers owned by the Prince Line, Ltd., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, comprising up- 
ward of 40 vessels, ranging from 2,000 to 
6,000 tons each, and operating in various 
parts of the world. 

The Holland-America Line is building 
seven new ships of from 8,000 to 12,000 
tons for service between New York and 
Rotterdam. 

Italy has adopted measures for up- 
building its merchant marine and to re- 
lieve shippers from high freight rates. 
Ships bought abroad by her citizens with- 
in next two years will be exempt from 
taxation for three years, and vessels built 
in Italy during that period will not be 
taxed for four years. Materials for such 
ships will enter duty free, and subsidies 
will be paid of $16 a ton on hulls and $20 
on machinery. 





Malaga has lately been buying ©0!- 
siderable wheat from the United States, 
purchases amounting to 18,978 tons in the 
first six months of this year according t° 
figures furnished by the American consu! 
there. 
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ARGENTINE WHEAT HIGHER 


Spot Prices Show Advance—Rain Falls Over 
Part of Wheat Country, but Badly 
Needed Elsewhere 


Buenos Arres, Aug. 25.—(Special Ca- 
ble) —Fhe wheat market is very firm, with 
aii upward tendency. Barletta wheat is 
now selling at $10.30 in Argentine paper 
currency per 100 kilos, on spot, which is 
an advance of $1 over the price of two 
weeks ago. 

Rain has fallen in the southern part of 
the province of Buenos Aires, in the 
province of Entre Rios, and in the Pampa 
territory; but it is still badly needed in 
the northern section of the province of 
Buenos Aires and throughout that of 


Santa Fe. 
W. J. Lams. 





IMPORTS FROM ARGENTINA 


Possibility of a Market in United States— 
Would Be Duty Free—Seaboard 
Wheat Prices—Ocean Rates 


A large mill at Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, under date of July 21, writes 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Argentina exports 250,000 to 300,000 
tons of mill oftal yearly, most of which 
formerly went to Germany. Owing to 
the Luropean war and the exceptionally 
high ocean rates (200s per ton tor bulky 
goods to France or the United Kingdom), 
it has been altogether impossibie to ex- 
port bran, shorts, middlings and offal 
since the beginning of 1915, Prices have 
declined to the extent that most Argen- 
tine millers have been induced to use the 
offal as fuel, because its value went down 
to $15 paper per ton of 1,000 kilos (44c 
gold equais $1 paper) and even down to 
$12 at some mills in the interior. 

We have found it very difficult to in- 
duce farmers and breeders to use these 
cheap feeds for their cattle, sheep, etc. 
Very limited interest was shown until 
about three months ago, when exceptional 
drouths and severe frosts greatly reduced 
the supply of forage, with the result that 
we have since been able to sell large quan- 
tities of mill offal to farmers and breed- 
ers, prices having risen to $20@22 paper 
per ton. 


* #*# 

This paper has also received a cable 
from Argentine mills, asking as to the 
probability of the United States being so 
short of wheat this year as to make im- 


ports from the Argentine Republic necés- 
sary. The names of feed importers in 
this country were also sought, toward 
ascertaining whether millfeed could be 
shipped here. 

NO DUTY ON ARGENTINE WHEAT 

On the question of duty, this informa- 
tion is obtained direct from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington: 

There is no duty on grain or grain 
products shipped from Argentina to the 
United States, so far as wheat, wheat 
flour, corn and semolina are concerned. 
Nor does Argentina maintain an export 
tax on her wheat leaving for this or any 
other country. Argentina sought to im- 
pose « duty on American wheat and other 
grain products, but the government soon 
found the plan to be impracticable. 

There is now free trade between the 
United States and Argentina in these 
commodities. It is a feature of the ex- 
isting tariff law that wheat, etc., is al- 
lowed to enter free of duty from every 
country which also admits American 
products of the same kind free of duty. 
The United States imposes a duty of lic 
per bu on imported barley and 6c on oats. 

~ * 


New York correspondence: Several 
cables were received Aug. 26 from the 
Argentine saying it was rumored that 
considerable Argentine wheat had been 
sold to come to the States. The amounts 
mentioned were from one cargo up to 
nearly 1,000,000 bus. 

Argentine houses on the Produce Ex- 
change stated that, as far as they knew, 
nothing had been done. One leading ex- 
porter said that if any business was done 
at all, it might be in the way of trans- 
shipment, as a question of freights. The 
freight from Argentina to Europe figures 
out about $1.03 per bu. From the Ar- 
gentine to the United States the freight 
is about 40¢ per. bu, and from New York 
to Liverpool, with the discharging and 
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reloading charges, the total might be 
brought up to about 80c from Argentina 
to i os via America; an apparent 
saving of 20c. 

The price of Argentine wheat is figured 
out roughly at $1.60@1.65. It is a winter 
wheat, and regarded of fair quality. 

Offers of Argentine wheat were re- 
ported Saturday at, about $1.6214 for 
63-lb wheat, presumably imperial bushel. 
This wheat is of fair average quality, 
London arbitration, with 1 per cent bar- 
ley, and is understood to contain more or 
less dirt. The price of Omaha wheat 
c.i.f. New York is quoted at about $1.63, 
or 10c over Chicago September. 


Argentine Crops and Exports 

The attached table gives the wheat, corn 
and linseed crops, and the yearly exports, 
of the Argentine Republic, as officially re- 
ported, the figures being in millions of 
bushels, and showing the total yield by crop 

years and the exports by calendar years: 
7-Wheat— -—Corn—, -Lins’d— 
Crop E’pts Crop E’pts Crop E’pts 
bus bus bus bus bus bus 
1914-15.. 168 es 315 sae 52 oe 
1913-14.. 129 103 354 190 40 +41 
1912-13... 198 *97 67 *190 44 *20 
1911-12... 166 $84 295 5 23 4=— $16 


1910-11... 146 78 28 5 23 13 
1909-10.. 131 69 175 105 28 24 
1908-9... 156 92 177 89 41 35 


1907-8... 192 134 136 67 43 42 
1906-7... 156 99 72 50 33 30 
1905-6... 135 83 195 106 23 21 
1904-5... 151. 105 141 87 29 26 

*Exports calendar year 1912. tExports 
calendar year 1913. tExports calendar year 
1911, 

Oats crop of Argentina for the past five 
years, in millions of bushels: 1914-15, 89; 
1913-14, 61; 1912-13, 116; 1911-12, 69; 1910- 
11, 47. 





RAIL STRIKE NEAR CRISIS 


Brotherhoods Call Strike for Sept. 4—No 
Agreement Reached—President Takes 
Plan to Congress 


By Tuesday night, Aug. 29, the outlook 
with regard to a general railroad strike 
had become so gloomy that few further 
suggestions were made as to how it might 
yet be averted. The heads of the railroad 
brotherhoods, flatly rejecting arbitration, 
as they had done trom the first, prepared 
to call the strike at 7 a.m. on Labor Day, 
Monday, Sept. 4. The railroad managers 
and executives remained wiiling to do 
whatever they believed to be possible in 
order to avert the strike. 

President Wilson, on Aug. 29, laid be- 
fore Congress the whole situation, to- 
gether with his suggestions concerning it. 
He recommended: (1) the enlargement 
and reorganization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in order to fit it 
to deal with such great problems as the 
present one; (2) the establishment of an 
eight-hour day as the basis for work and 
pay for all trainmen; (3) the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the 
practicability of this eight-hour day; (4) 
explicit approval by Congress of a gen- 
eral increase in freight rates; (5) an 
amendment to the federal statute, where- 
by a certain period for further investiga- 
tion must elapse after the failure of 
mediation before a strike can be declared; 
(6) authorization of the executive to take 
over, in case of need, the temporary op- 
eration of the railways. 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ACTS 

The following telegram was sent last 
week to President Wilson, on behalf of 
the 1,100 members of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, and signed by both 
President Jacob Schreiner and Secretary 
Eugene Smith: 

“The Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
has 1,100 members. This membership is 
a unit in asking you to insist that the 
dispute between the railway employees 
and the railroads be submitted to an im- 
partial board of arbitration. The prin- 
ciple of arbitration is vital to the indus- 
trial life of this country. To yield it at 
this time would mean far more than any 
property damage that might come from 
a temporary cessation of traffic. 

“Arbitration should be the solvent of 
all disputes between employer and em- 
ployee, and is the corner stone of the 
American industrial structure. Because 
one party to the controversy, no matter 
how great its number, is obstinate and 
will not submit the question at issue to 
arbitration, is all the more reason why 
you should bring the great weight of 
your authority as our president to ac- 
complish this result. ~ 

“Failure to secure arbitration at this 
time will mean a spread of disorder, 


innumerable future controversies in all 
branches of industry, and will be notice 
to the world that the United States no 
longer settles its industrial disputes on 
an equitable basis, but allows them to be 
decided through fear of possible tem- 
porary discomfort. We rely on your 
sagacity, solidity of character and the 
authority of your office to see that the 
great principle of arbitration is now up- 
held.” - 





Pioneer Missouri Miller Dies 

John B. Shepherd, vice-president of 
Carter, Shephera & Co., millers, of Han- 
nibal, Mo., died at his home in that city 
on Aug. 18, at the age of 75. 

Mr. Shepherd was born at Gano, Ohio, 
in 1841, At the beginning of the Civil 
War he entered the Union army, serving 
throughout the four years of the struggle, 
and reaching the rank of captain of ar- 
tillery. At the close of the war he went 
to Hannibal to engage in business, his 
principal interest being in the LKagle 
Mills, operated by the company of which 
he was vice-president. 

He was twice married, first to Miss 
Josephine Leighton and second to Miss 
Margaret Hogg, both of Hannibal. He 
is survived by his widow and by six 
children by his first wife. 

Ten years ago Mr. Shepherd was so 
severely injured in a runaway accident 
that his lite was despaired of, but he 
recovered completely, and up to six 
months ago, when his final illness devel- 
oped, he had been in excellent health. 





WESTERN CANADA CROP 


Hundred Fifty Million Bus for Three Prov- 
inces—Quality Poor—Half Under No, 3 
—In Maniteba, Cutting Advanced 


Our report$ at present indicate wheat 
yield in Manitoba of about 30 million 
bus; in Saskatchewan, 85 millions; in 
Alberta, 35 millions. Total for western 
Canada, 150 million bus. Quality will be 
poor; probably 50 per cent will run 
under No. 3. 

W. H. McW1tuiams. 


The average wheat crop of the three 
provinces for 10 years has been 152 mil- 
lion bus. Of course, in the earlier years 
embraced, the acreage was very much 
smaller than in the last five years. 


MINNEAPOLIS VIEWS 

Cutting is now general in western Can- 
ada. Minneapolis estimates of the wheat 
crop of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan run 150,000,000 to 175,000,000 bus. A 
full crop is considered to be around 
200,000,000 bus. 

Minneapolis elevator men say that Al- 
berta has a pretty good crop, that Mani- 
toba has been heavily damaged, and that 
the crop in Saskatchewan, as far north as 
Saskatoon, has been badly hurt. 


A GRAIN VIEW 


From the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Calgary, the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., Min- 
neapolis, has received reports embodying 
these statements: 

Crop prospects throughout Saskatche- 
wan are becoming worse daily. Wiring 
from Gravelbourg, among the best wheat 
districts in western Saskatchewan, one of 
our superintendents says: 

“Inspected 10 fields between LaF leche 
and Gravelbourg. Nine of them abso- 
lutely worthless. Black rust on this line 
begins east of Shaunavon, and is worse 
as we get further east. Hard to estimate 
what yield will be, but certainly not 15 
bus per acre. Percentage of No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern will be very small.” 

A letter from Sceptre, a little north 
and west of Swift Current, written Aug. 
23, to the same company, says: 

“The heavy frost on Aug. 10 damaged 
the crops badly. A lot of it is not worth 
cutting. The late flax is a total loss, while 
the earlier flax is badly damaged. Some 
of the wheat is a total loss, while it is 
nearly all damaged.” 

This means, asserts the Alberta com- 
pany, that the effect of the frost of Aug. 
10 and 11 has only begun to show. The 
only district which-can be classed as hav- 
ing a good crop is the southern half of 
Alberta. There is not a doubt in our 
minds that all previous estimates of this 
crop must be reduced. We believe that 
the wheat crop of Saskatchewan must be 
cut down to 60 to 75 million bus, and 
much of it will. be only feed. 
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Rains Delay Threshing—Minnesota Showing 
Best Yield—Movement Light—Farmers to 
Hold Best Wheat—Montana Crop Good 


Minneapouis, Minn., Aug. 29.—Little 
new is to be said about the northwestern 
wheat crop. Heavy rains of a week ago 
not only more or less affected the wheat 
in shock and stack, but it seriously inter- 
fered with threshing. Hence no large 
amount of threshing has been done. 

The threshing done has not materially 
changed previously formed ideas as to 
the crop. At best, the yield will be low 
and the wheat light in weight. The only 
exception is that Minnesota yields appear 
to have turned out a trifle better than 
originally estimated, and some elevator 
men take the view that the quality of 
North Dakota will be somewhat better 
than was expected. 

The accompanying reports, from mill- 
ing sources, furnish the best of informa- 
tion as to yields in various sections. 

General estimates of the crop of the 
three states are around 120 miilion bus. 
Some elevator men put it somewhat high- 
er, while others put it lower. There will 
be unusual interest in the yield assigned 
to these states in the next government 
mgert which comes out Sept. 8. 

t is debatable as to whether the farmer 
will sell his wheat or hang onto it for 
higher prices. Many elevator men believe 
that they will hold it. This theory is 
based on the influence not only of the 
short crop, but on the advice of the So- 
ciety of Equity that farmers should get 
$1.60 bu for the average quality raised. 
Again, the word has gone out widely that 
the government has expressed the view 
that wheat would sell at $2. This is offi- 
cially denied, but the lie is more impres- 
sive for the farmer than is the truth. 

At present, the movement of wheat in 
the interior is light. Shipments from the 
Far West, as well as from the Southwest, - 
help to keep up the large receipts at 
Minneapolis and Duluth. 

There is a disposition on the part of 
the big elevator companies to hold back 
wheat in the interior, Farmers own 
warehouse tickets against considerable 
wheat stored in country houses, and 
should they demand the grain for seed, it 
would be incumbent on the warehouse- 
man to deliver at the point where the 
wheat was taken in. This would be the 
case, even if the elevator company had 
to go to the expense of shipping from 
another point. Then it will be to the in- 
terest of interior mills to arrange for all 

(Continued on page 596.) 





Transit Rates on Wheat 

A rate of 50c per 100 lbs is in effect 
on wheat from interior eastern Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, 
milling-in-transit privileges at Minne- 
apolis, with no penalty. Transit rates 
from other points from which local mills 
can draw wheat are, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To To 
Minneapolis Chicago 





Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 
Miles City, Mont, ......... 23% 31 

Billings, Mont. ..... ee 88 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ........ 31 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......... 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ........+6+ 32 39% 
Kansas City, Mo, ........ 12 19% 


Omaha, Neb. .......2s06. 11 18% 





Crops of Western Canada 


Estimates of the wheat crop of western 
Canada, embracing Manitoba, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, follow (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 


Acres bus Acres bus 
1916....10,600 ...... 1907.... 5,015 70,650 
1915....12,540 365,000 1906.... 5,013 94,461 
1914....10,952 141.576 1905.... 4,019 86,810 
1913....10,631 184,550 1904.... 3,420 657,£56 
1912....10,126 175,400 1903.... 3,124 60,300 
1911.... 9,800 146,509 1902.... 3,625 64,000 
1910.... 8,453 113,269 1901.... .... 63,300 
1909.... 6,922 119,744 1900.... 17,055 
1908.... 6,056 99,312 1899.. 34,830 


Yield per acre for 1915, 27.8 bus; for 1914, 
12.7 bus; for 1913, 17 bus; for 1912, 18,6 bus. 
WESTERN CANADA—COARSE GRAIN 


Estimates of the coarse grain area and 
yield of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are as follows (000’s omitted): 


co—1915——,  -——1914——,_ 1913 


Crop Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus bus 
Oats..... 6,621 339,000 6,017 162,459 218,800 


Barley... 1,153 39,200 1,226 22.690 32,"92 
Piaxseed. 620 4,246 ~ 918 6,508 11,723 

In 1911, the total crops were: Oats, 187,- 
365,000 bus; barley, 33,187,000; flaxseed, 6,- 
426,000. In 1910: Oats, 128,630,000 bus; bar- 
ley, 19,418,000; flaxseed, 56,040,000. In 1909: 
oats, 160.720.000 bus; barley, 29,176,000; 
flaxseed, 3,659,000. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 5,140 bbls. ‘The output (week 
ending Aug. 26) was 377,715 boils, against 
287,315 in 1915, 441,575 in 1914 and 389,- 
165 in 1913. This week the capacity in 
operation is somewhat larger, and the 
production should reach 400,000 bbls. A 
year ago, the output was 287,375 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 

Aug. 28 Aug. 29 

Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...... 74 73 64 100 
Outside mills ..... 67 65 37 70 

Most all mills in the Northwest experi- 
enced an improved business last week. 
Buying appeared to be steady and of 
moderate volume, sales possibly equaling 
50 to 60 per cent of the current output. 
This is a material improvement over re- 
cent weeks. Buyers were still in the 
attitude of resisting present prices and in 
most cases only took smail quantities, 
sues of single car lots and mixed-car 
trade being large. Bakers and jobbers 
were moderate buyers. ‘There were a few 
bookings ranging from 1,000 up to 10,000 
bbls. However, only one order was heard 
of which equaled the latter quantity, and 
this was tuken at about the top of the 
market. 

Along with the improved sales, is an 
increasing interest and inquiry, and 
millers are encouraged over the outlook. 

Where flour is bought, it is usuaily 
wanted for early shipment, and the milis 
all have a yood supply of directions in 
hand. Seldom have the mills ever had the 
orders on their books reduced to so low 
a point as at present. 

Somewhat more business was done last 
week for shipment up to Jan. 1. Certain 
mills reported 20 per cent of their sales 
of this character. And yet, buyers are 
generally adhering to the policy of taking 
only enough flour to meet their pressing 
requirements. 

With the 9c break in wheat yesterday, 
and 25@30c reduction in the price of 
patent, it was believed that buyers would 
take flour very freely. While the sales 
were appreciably increased by this condi- 
tion, they were nothing like the volume 
that ‘was expected on such a market. 
Wheat was 4c higher today, and some buy- 
ers, offered flour yesterday at 30c reduc- 
tion, came in too late today to get it, 
prices being up 15@20c. 

Aside from one round lot of flour sold 
to the Greek government, no export busi- 
ness was reported. The sale in question 
was the second one made by Minneapolis 
mills in the last fortnight, the two aggre- 
gating 40,000 bbls. Delivery was re- 
quired in New York by Sept. 15, which 
precluded shipment from the West. The 
grade sold in this instance was patent. 
Cash in New York was paid. The flour 
was to be packed in Osnaburg bags of 
220 Ibs. 

It is understood that some sales were 
made during the week of clears which 
had been held in store in London, and the 
price represented a handsome advance 
over 10 days ago. 

First and second clears are firm, with 
mills having their output sold up to such 
an extent that they feel quite independ- 
ent. Rye mills looking about for second 
clear for blending purposes, have found 
the market very firm. ‘ 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $7.90 
@8.40 per 196 lbs in wood. 


The demand for millfeed seems to be 
increasing, and sales during the week 
were unusually heavy. Minneapolis mills 


report unprecedentedly heavy buying in 
mixed cars. The extremely high price of 
flour is causing a majority of the smaller 
dealers ‘to take only a few barrels at a 
time, and they are filling out car orders 
with feed. Mills favor this kind of busi- 
ness reegr = since they are usually able 
to get a little more for their feed than 
when selling it in straight cars. 

The manager of one of the largest mills 
Says mixed-car trade temporarily is ab- 
sorbing all the millfeed he has to offer. 

The general situation is very strong, 
and prices on all grades of feed have 
been advanced $1 ton. All of the prin- 
cipal mills are oversold. Some assert 
that their surplus production for the next 
few months has already been contracted 
for, leaving only a moderate quantity to 
take care of mixed-car trade. 

Jobbers and eastern brokers are en- 
deavoring to buy for deferred shipment. 
They bid close to spot prices, but find 
the market rather bare of offerings. 

While bran is selling much more freely 
than it has been, the demand is still 
chiefly for the heavier grades of feed, of 
which there seems to be a scarcity. All 
grades of middlings and red dog are 
wanted, and current asking prices are 
now above the basis of a year ago. 

Mills quote bran at $21.50@22 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $22.50@23; flour middlings, 
$27.50@28; red dog, $30.50@31,—latter 
in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the. fol- 
lowing 22 were in operation Aug. 29: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C, E and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

Dakota mill will be started Wednesday. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 47,825 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 26 they made 193,735 
bbls of flour (representing 872,000 bus of 
wheat), against 105,840 in 1915. 

Fifty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,355 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,090 in 1915, 


MINNESOTA WHEAT GRADES 


The- Minnesota Board of Grain Ap- 
peals, in establishing grades on wheat for 
the coming crop year, eliminated “re- 
jected.” All wheat that formerly would 
ave been graded “rejected” will here- 
after be graded as “sample grade.” This 
will incholle all varieties of inferior spring 
wheat that is badly sprouted, musty, bin- 
burnt, contains live weevil or otherwise is 
unfit for the higher grades. 

The conditions applying to contract 
grades are unchanged from previous 
years. 

Spring or durum wheat containing 15 
er cent or more of moisture, or in a 
eating condition or otherwise unfit for 
storing, will be classed as “no-grade.” 

Hard, flinty wheat of good milling 
quality, and containing no appreciable 
admixture of soft wheat, may be admitted 
into the grades of No. 2, No. 3 or No. 4 
northern, providing its weight is no more 
than 1 Ib less than the minimum test 
weight required for same grades, and is 
in other respects admissible into such 
grades. 

The variety of wheat known as “hump- 
back,” owing to its inferior milling qual- 
ity, is not to be graded higher than No. 3. 

The percentage of inseparable weed 
seed allowed in contract grades is to be 
carried only when the wheat is of suffi- 
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ciently superior quality to justify such 
additional defects. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,621,000 
bus, a net increase over the preceding 
week of 114,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
there was an increase of 350,000 bus, and 
at Duluth a decrease-of 236,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 
26, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

; 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis .... 2,078 1,779 3,014 2,626 3,883 
Duluth ..scceee 643 562 813 812 428 
Totals. «+. cces 2,621 1,831 3,827 2,938 4,311 
Duluth, bonded. uk ee | ie ee 
Petals. .cccvess 2,628 1,831 3,874 2,938 4,311 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 26, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis 7,021 302 982 7,014 651 
Duluth .... 6,968 45 839 3,083 479 





Totals... .13,989 347 
Duluth, b’d’d 174 nee 











1,821 10,097 1,130 
64 79 66 














Totals....14,163 347 1,885 10,176 1,196 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to Aug. 26, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


Minneapolis ..166,595 109,808 105,570 125,498 
Duluth ....... 101,648 68,303 63,242 85,566 





Totals,...... 268,243 168,111 168,812 214,064 
Duluth, bonded 12,904 1,930 4,676 8,432 





Totals....... 281,147 170,041 173,488 222,496 
WILL BENEFIT FLOUR JOBBER 


“I reason that the high prices of flour 
are going to work to the advantage of 
jobbers,” said the sales-manager of a 
arge spring wheat mill. “The present 
cost of a carload of flour is around $1,800. 
To many dealers this amounts to a sum 
which is beyond them. Not having as 
much money as that to put into a carload 
at a time, many more dealers than usyal 
will buy in small quantities of jobbers. 

“This will mean a larger volume of 
trade for the jobber than usual, and at a 

profit. Hence I look for the job- 
rs of the country to do a good deal 
better business this year than ordinarily.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Charles A. Wernli, of the Plymouth 
Milling Co. Le Mars, lowa, was on 
*change today. 

The twentieth annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association will 
be held at Baltimore, Sept. 25-27. 

George Johnston, of the Johnston 
Flour Co., Davenport, Iowa, was in Min- 
neapolis Aug. 25, calling on mill connec- 
tions. 

A Minneapolis mill last week sold 5,000 
bbls patent to an eastern baker at $8.30 
bbl, delivered. A few weeks ago, this 
same buyer refused to pay $5.50. 

C. E. Burdette, advertising manager 
of the Standard Milling Co., New Yoik, 
was in Minneapolis, Friday, visiting the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 

A. J. Elkins, of Minneapolis, has taken 
a position with the Fairmount (N. D.) 
Equity. Co-operative Mill & Elevator Co. 
as office man. A. E. Jernander is man- 
ager. 

I. S. Sellesth is suing the Equity Ex- 
change, at St. Paul, to recover $650 for 
a car of wheat which he claims was stolen 
from his farni in December, 1915, and 
sold to the exchange. 

L. E. Billson, representing the S. 
George Co., rope paper sacks, Wellsburg, 
W. Va., was in Minneapolis Monday. Mr. 
Billson’s headquarters are at Cleveland, 
and he will return by the lakes. 


Macaroni manufacturers have been 
taking a fair amount of durum flour dur- 
ing the last week. However, they are as 
much at sea as to what future prices will 
be as are other buyers, and are taking 
flour only to cover their current needs. 
One miller aptly described the volume of 
buying as being about one-tenth of nor- 
mal. 

The western managers of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., and others associated 
with it, were in Minneapolis last week for 
a conference at the main office. The list 
included P. J. Kavanaugh, Grand Forks; 
N. A. Johnson, Valley City; M. F. Mul- 
roy, Minot; J. C. Danuser, Jamestown; 
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C. C. McLean, Mandan; A. W. Snow, 
Bismarck; W. A. Blume, Dickinson—a]| 
of North Dakota, and W. H. Stewart, 
Sidney, Mont. 

At Minneapolis, a moderate amount of 
money has been borrowed by grain car- 
riers for use in handling the new crop. 
The big advance in wheat has also re- 
quired considerable borrowing to pay 
margins on hedges. Rates at local banks 
are 4 per cent on paper secured by ter- 
minal elevator receipts, and 4Y, per 
cent on indorsed paper, call or time. The 
East appears aggressive for paper in 
this market, and is offering to accept 4 
per cent flat. Interest rates in that quar- 
ter are considered easier than they were 
two weeks ago, 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Effective Sept. 1, ocean rates on flour 
will be advanced to 70c per 100 Ibs, New 
York-London basis. 

Between embargoes, delays and the 
threatened railroad strike, transportation 
men say their troubles this year are 
legion. 

George A. Upton, commercial freight 
agent for the Baltimore & Ohio road at 
Minneapolis, has been made commercial 
freight agent for the road at Chicago. 
He will be succeeded here by D. E. Sulli- 
van, formerly agent at Milwaukee. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (.Aug. 29) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 105.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; 
Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 90.5; Dundee, 90.5; 
Glasgow, 80.5; Hull, 85.5; Leith, 90.5; 
Liverpool, 80.5; London, 80.5; Man- 
chester, $0.5; Marseilles, 160.5; Rotter- 
dam, 195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 73. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Lower grade wheat at Minneapolis, 
with a wild pea mixture, is very slow of 
sale, even at sharp discounts. 

-No-grade wheat at Minneapolis sells at 
an abnormally wide spread. Aug. 24, 
— sales ranged from 75c to $1.52%% 

u. 


While the Chicago September option is 
104%4c under Minneapolis September, the 
December options in the two markets 
are only 5c apart. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 180,000 bus in four days. The 
total Aug. 29 was about 6,841,000 bus, 
against 227,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,700,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,407,000 
bus against 1,475,000 in 1915. 

Line elevator companies operating in 
North Dakota report that farmers there 
are not yet satistied with wheat prices, 
and are delivering very little. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 

Minneapolis is unchanged at 5@4c under 
September, while white crail wheat is 
slow at 12@10c under September. 
. John Washburn, president of _ the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., just from Mon- 
tana, estimates the wheat crop of that 
state at 35 million bus. The crop last 
year was around 40 millions. 

Offerings of new southwestern wheat 
are increasing. On track, at Minne- 
apolis, No. 2 hard from Kansas com- 
mands le under to Sc over September, 
and the same grade from Nebraska 4@lIc 
under September. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 29) the 
average price paid to farmers at interior 
stations in the Northwest for No. 1 north- 
ern wheat was $1.43 bu; for No. 2 north- 
ern, $1.39; for rejected, $1.19; for light- 
weight feed wheat, weighing 48 lbs to the 
bu, $1.10. 

W. D. Deaver, of the Pacific Coast 
Elevator Co., is in Minneapolis to canvass 
conditions as to shipments of wheat and 
other grain from the Pacific Coast east- 
ward. He is a brother of Charles F. 
Deaver, secretary and treasurer of I. 1. 
Peavey & Co, 

It is estimated that 500,000 bus of 
wheat, and perhaps 250,000 bus of barley; 
have already been bought by Minneapolis 
interests in Washington, Oregon and 
northern Idaho. The wheat has beet 
bought mostly for September-October 
shipment, and will move on a through 

(Continued on page 596.) 
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PASSING OF THE CRIPPLED MILLS 


A significant result of the improvement 
in general milling conditions in the South- 
west in the past few years, and of the 
present buoyant condition of the indus- 
try, is the passing of the weak and crip- 
pled mills. A few years ago, when a 
courageous man was taken with a desire 
to engage in milling in this territory, he 
first turned his attention to looking for the 
best bargain to be had among the scores 
of mills of from 200 to 1,000 bbls capac- 
itv which were more or less openly for 
sale or trade. 

This demand was, however, limited, for 
there were not nearly so many courageous 
and adventurous gentlemen as there were 
timid and retiring milling properties 
awaiting purchasers. The Southwest was 
full of plants the owners of which had 
become tired; or, in instances, the bank- 
ers of which had become wearied of see- 
ing the sad-eyed owners. 

‘Three or four years ago the process of 

clearing up these decrepit properties be- 
gan in earnest. Slowly but surely the 
best of them were absorbed by stronger 
concerns. ‘The 400-bbl mill, which had 
been held by its owners as “worth around 
$50,000,” was picked up for $15,000 by 
some successful miller, who promptly 
proceeded to turn it into an income-pro- 
ducing property and make it worth not 
only the theoretical value placed by its 
former owners but something besides. 
Today there are, in Kansas alone, a score 
or more of fine milling properties, which 
a few years ago were sold for a fraction 
of their value,—merely because their for- 
mer owners were unable to win at the 
rame, 
’ All of these properties are now- cleared 
up, and the adventurer who comes to the 
Southwest now in search of a milling 
bargain will not be at all likely to find 
his quest rewarded. In the entire state 
there is now not more than one mill of a 
size greater than 250 bbls openly for sale. 
There are, of course, mills which their 
owners would be willing to part with at 
full value; but the mill offered at a dis- 
count has practically disappeared. 

There are still a considerable number 
of smaller plants, ang? pd in the east- 
ern part of Kansas, idle and for sale. 
Almost none of these amount to anything. 
Either the location is hopelessly bad, or 
the plants themselves are so run down or 
poorly equipped that they are no longer 
entitled to real consideration as flour 
mills. Furthermore, there is a‘ general 
conviction in the Southwest that the day 
of the small mill is about at an end, and 
the market for plants of less than 200 
bbls capacity is a very restricted one. 

In Oklahoma much the same process 
has been going on. Until the last two or 
three years, Oklahoma did not’ have a 
single mill of more than 1,000 bbls capac- 
ity. Today there are three or four of 
that rating, the increase in size of these 
units being clearly at cost of the small 
mills which have burned, been converted ’ 
into elevators or feed mills, or simply 
locked up and left to the mercy of tramps 
and rats, 

Only in Nebraska does the smaller mill 
show real tenacity. In that state there 
are still a great number of relatively 
small mills, many of them doing a good 
and profitable business, This is doubtless 


due to the fact that there are few large 
units there. Outside of Omaha, there are 
a bare half-dozen mills in Nebraska of 
greater than 500 bbls capacity. Just why 
this is so is not clear, but it is true that 
the tendency for several years has been 
toward fewer and larger milling units in 


Kansas and Oklahoma and to a continua- 
tion of the more numerous but smaller 
units in Nebraska. 

There are present signs that this tend- 
ency is changing, and it seems wholly 
probable that the next few years will 
bring an important milling expansion in 
Nebraska. It is now a proved wheat 
state, but the majority of its crop each 
year goes to the Northwest, to middle 
states and to the East for grinding. 

The general effect of the passing of 
mills into stronger hands in the Southwest 
is, of course, wholesome, since it brings 
with it the elimination of unintelligent 
competition, which was previously the one 
great factor in making milling unprofit- 
able save under the most favorable crop 
and market conditions. Another, and 
perhaps even larger effect, is the greater 
selling force which has been put behind 
hard winter wheat flours. 

With several hundred small mills “ex- 
perimenting” with more distant trade, 
none of them could make much headway. 
With half that number of enterprises, 
each of three to four times greater 
capacity, the merchandising force behind 
southwestern flours has been tremendous- 
ly increased, with results with which the 
whole trade is now familiar. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 

Trade developménts in flour last week 
included further evidence of surrender 
on the part of big buyers. The additional 
sharp advance in wheat apparently sug- 
gested acquiescence. Hard wheat millers 
of the larger sort, both in and out of 
Kansas City, reported the best sales of 
the season to eastern jobbers and brokers. 
The business was not only in respectable 
sized lots, but it ran 30, 60 and 90 days 
ahead. In the meantime, the car-lot and 
mixed-car business for central and south- 
ern state accounts persisted. Only a few 
of the smaller milis expressed any dis- 
satisfaction with conditions. 

While no bookings for export were an- 
nounced, there was an increase of interest 
in that respect. The Netherlands gov- 
ernment was in search of offers, basis of 
practically prompt shipment, on a rouhd 
lot. Under the improved domestic trade 
situation the mills here were able to assert 
independence, and the sale was lost. For- 
eign bids were not frequent, and few 
were in line. Some were as much as 3s 
out of line, according to millers’ reports. 

The soft wheat mills announced a con- 
tinuance of hand-to-mouth business, with 
orders making a fair aggregate. A fea- 
ture of improvement was better buying 
by the cracker manufacturers. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Fiour Pet. of 

‘ output activity 

EME WOOK cc cccccwcvevetic 61,900 87 
Week previous ...........+. 57,000 80 
BO GP 0p cost bccstiaiene 57,400 80 
PWS. POaNe OOS. vo cc cee vecrs 59,200 91 


WHEAT TO BE HELD FoR $1.50 


Coming with sufficient frequency to 
warrant attention, the advices from Kan- 
sas last week indicated that first-hand 
marketings of wheat had diminished 
sharply, and that no further rush of of- 
ferings may be expected until the price 
reaches $1.50 bu in the country. This 
let-up will give the interior elevators a 
chance to relieve the pressure to which 
they have been subjected, and ‘remove 
wheat piles from the ground. Less has 
been heard about car shortage the last 
few days than formerly, though cars are 
not expected to become plentiful soon. 
Some points in Oklahoma—Chickasha is 
one—report the surplus wheat all sold. 

The Kansas state board of agriculture 
estimates the amount of new wheat that 
has gone from producers’ hands in Kan- 
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sas at 40 per cent, leaving a reserve of 
54,000,000 bus. About 85 per cent of the 
threshing in that state been done 
under favorable conditions. The fall 
plowing in Kansas is estimated at 20 per 
cent. Much of the land in which corn 
failed will go to wheat. With rains of 
ample extent in the next few weeks, it is 
possible that the Kansas wheat acreage 
would show a tremendous increase over 
the area harvested in 1916. 


PREMIUMS CHECKING TRADE 


The remarkable premiums of cash wheat 
over futures in the Kansas City market— 
often as much as 3@9c for the better 
grades of hard winter—have begun to ex- 
ert a retarding. effect on trade, except 
when futures are strong. The policy of 
local millers, as well as of those outside, 
is to buy only as necessity dictates. Ex- 
porters say they could do a vast business 
except for the fact that futures show a 
discount, which breeds the suspicion 
among buyers that real wheat is inflated. 


BOARD OF TRADE MEMBERSHIPS 


Board of Trade memberships in Kan- 
sas City advanced to the new high price 
of $8,000 Aug. 26, when F. W. Lake 
bought the certificate of C. W. Smith. 
The sale includes the transfer fee of 
$500. Mr. Lake is an employee of the 
Hall-Baker Grain Co. Mr. Smith is a 
member of Smith, Vincent & Co., St. 
Louis. The last previous membership 
transfer was at $7,750. Until a year ago 
the membership of the exchange was 
limited to 200, but the constitution was 
altered so as to permit the sale of addi- 
tional memberships at $10,000 each. 


CORN IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Scattered showers of light to heavy 
volume, which fell over the Southwest 
Aug. 20 and 21 and were followed by 
cooler weather, gave further assurance 
that the corn crop will not be a complete 
failure. However, there is no hope that 
in either Missouri, Kansas or Oklahoma 
the yield will be anywhere near normal in 
quantity or quality. Under the pro- 
longed drouth and heat, the only corn 
that survived unscathed was in the bot- 
tom lands, or in spots favored by abun- 
dant subsoil moisture and visited by local 
precipitation. 

In all cases where cultivation was 
thorough the resistance to dry weather 
and high temperatures was strong. Late 
corn, of course, exhibits the best promise. 
Much of the early corn was abandoned 
or cut for fodder and silage. In Missouri 
the most encouraging prospect is north of 
the Missouri River. 

The Kansas state board of agriculture, 
in its Aug. 19 report, places a definite 
estimate of only 50,000,000 bus on the 
crop of that state. “This,” says J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the board, “is a little 
more than a third of an average annual 
yield. The area. planted to corn in Kan- 
sas this year was 6,921,000 acres. So far 
as merchantable corn is concerned, the 
crop is practically a failure in many 
counties, save in occasional areas fa- 
vored by location, as in the valleys, and 
those having the advantage of local 
rains.” 

While many complaints concerning the 
corn crops of Nebraska and Iowa have 
been heard, there is no doubt that these 
states are in a far more enviable position 
regarding the cereal than any state far- 
ther south. 

Sorghums, including Kafir, milo, feter- 
ita, cane and millet, which were grown 
heavily in the south-central and south- 
western counties of Kansas and in west- 
ern Oklahoma, last year, are showing 
their power to withstand drouth, though 
they have suffered severely. In Kansas, 
according to Mr. Mohler’s report, the 
opinion prevails that the sorghums yet 
retain sufficient vitality to respond with 
creditable yields, should general rains 
come soon. 

The total area of Kafir is 1,083,000 
acres, having a general average condition 
of 41 per cent; milo 149,000 acres, condi- 
tion 45; feterita 108,000 acres, condition 
40; cane 497,000 acres, condition 44. The 
acreage planted to all the sorghums in 
Kansas is less than last year . about 
200,000 acres, two-thirds of which is ac- 
counted for by the decrease in feterita, 
while the other third is in milo. 


GATHERING WHEAT BY BOAT 


The Southwestern Milling Co., Ltd., 
Kansas City, is doing a considerable and 
growing business in bringing wheat to 
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Kansas City by steamers on the Missouri 
River. The Kansas City Missouri River 
Navigation Co. — a boat and barge 
line on the river between Kansas City and 
St. Louis, principally for the purpose of 
carrying westbound package freight. 
Supplementing this business, it is de- 
veloping a considerable local carrying 
trade between river towns in grain and 
stock, 

Along the river in the hundred miles 
below Kansas City lies an important red 
wheat growing country, a large part of 
the acreage lying nearer to the river 
than to railway towns. The Southwestern 
company has placed buyers at the river 
landings, and the farmers have quickly 
responded by bringing their wheat to the 
landings in preference to hauling it to 
the elevators on the railways. Up-river 
steainers drop barges at the landings, and 
these are loaded ready to be picked up by 
the next ascending boat. 

The wheat, as is the custom in interior 
Missouri, all comes to market in sacks, so 
that no special facilities are needed at the 
loading points. The plan is enabling the 
Southwestern company to secure a sub- 
stantial supply of choice soft winter 
wheat from the Missouri River bottoms, 
much of which would not otherwise come 
to this market. 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 64 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 272,520 244,040 89 
Week previous... 270,720 239,452 84 
Year ago .......- 268,980 195,928 72 
Two years ago... 248,120 238,090 96 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,406 bbls last week, 13,756 the week 
previous, and 15,886 a year ago. 

Out of 64 mills reporting, 29 reported . 
domestic business good, 18 fair and 12 
slow and quiet. 

New export sales were very light. 


NOTES 


W. E. Carr, secretary of the Monarch 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City on Wednesday. 

A. L. Goetzmann, manager of the List- 
man Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., spent a 
part of the week in Kansas City. 

The Adams-Whyte Grain Co. has been 
incorporated to do a general grain busi- 
ness at Omaha, with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 

G. M. Sublett is active man in the Cen- 
tral Mill & Elevator Co., Sweetwater, 
Texas, recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $5,000. 


E. M. Hibbs has resigned as sales- 
manager of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and returned to Kansas 
City, his former home. He has identified 
himself with the United States Calendar 
Co., of Cincinnati. 

W. P. Brooks, for three years salesman 
for the Barton County Flour Mills Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, has resigned, and 
will take a similar position with the 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, 
covering a part of eastern Kansas. 


W. E. Meek, of the Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa, IIl., visited in Kansas City _on 
Thursday, but said he was not after 
wheat. “St. Louis is a better market for 
soft wheat supplies than Kansas City,” 
he said. “Anyway, our flour trade is 
light. Only the big mills in Illinois are 
doing business worth while under present 
conditions.” 


Stocks of wheat in Kansas City, which 
include several million bushels of old- 
crop grain, have reached the highest point 
in the history of the market. On Aug. 26 
the elevators. held 10,208,000 bus, com- 
pared with 287,817 a year ago. The pre- 
vious high point was 9,786,944 bus, on 
Dec. 10, 1914. On the 1915 crop the 
largest stock was 9,064,776 bus, on Feb. 
11, 1916. 

Kansas City Board of Trade Grain 
Tariff No. 1 is the style of a new publi- 
cation of the transportation bureau, giv- 
ing grain and grain products rates from 
all points in Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa to Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, Mem- 
phis, Kansas City and to Gulf ports for 
export. The publication is a reissue of 
Wilson’s Grain Tariffs, published several 
years ago. 

Overexertion while climbing a moun- 
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tain near Tolland, Colo., caused the sud- 
den death of C. G. Benton, a Kansas City 
grain dealer, aged 61, on Aug. 19. Mr. 
Benton, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, was about to conclude a vaca- 
tion of two weeks. He was the head of 
the Benton Grain Co., and had been a 
member of the Board of Trade for 20 
years Or more. 

The mill of the Hastings (Neb.) Mill- 
ing Co. burned Aug. 21, only the steel 
storage bins and the office being saved. 
Loss including a large amount of wheat, 
$50,000, with insurance of $35,000. This 
is the second fire in the company’s plant 
within a year. J. C. and C. E. Dinsmoor 
are the operators of the mill, which has a 
daily capacity of 150 bbls of flour, corn 
meal and cereal products. 


OKLAHOMA 

-Orders for flour have been brisk for 
several days. All bookings are being 
taken out, and many new ones made. 
Buyers have at last given up hope of 
cheaper flour, and are buying freely. 
Prices advanced with the market, and 
patents in %4-bbl sacks delivered in the 
state were quoted at $7.80. Demand for 
feed is many times the supply, and mill- 
run bran has advanced to $1.25@1.35 per 
100 lbs. 

In the state, as a whole, there has been 
no rain, and fall plowing will soon be 
necessary. It is very dry everywhere but 
in the central east, and farmers are com- 
plaining. Corn is on the market in the 
southern part of the state, and is selling 
about 10c under old. The average price 
of old, shelled, is 78c. 

Wheat is moving freely, country arriv- 
als running about three times what they 
did 10 days ago. The price paid . the 
farmer is $1.40. Country elevator stocks 
are much lighter, as cars are more plenti- 
ful, and country elevator sales are more 
free than a week ago. 


WICHITA 

Range of prices as indicated by reports 
from various southern Kansas and Okla- 
homa mills are as follows: best Kansas 
hard wheat flour, $7.80@8 bbl; straight 
bran, $1.15@1.20 per 100 lbs; mill-run 
bran, $1.30@1.35; brown shorts, $1.35@ 
1.40; gray, $1.45@1.50; white, $1.60@ 
1.75,—straight or mixed cars, delivered 
Kansas, Oklahoma and southwestern Mis- 
souri points within l5c rate territory. 





Buyers All in Same Fix 

A branch manager of a large spring 
wheat mill writes as to conditions in the 
Pittsburgh district: 

Bakers and jobbers at present are very 
uncertain as to whether present, prices 
are warranted. It is recognized that 
considerable damage has been done to the 
wheat crop, but it is felt that there is 
still uncertainty as to just what the crop 
will be. 

There have been no sales of new-crop 
spring wheat flour made in this section; 
understand that some Kansas mills have 
made scattering sales. Most bakers, how- 
ever, have enough flour to last them to 
Oct. 1, and some for probably 30 days 
beyond that. Unless there is a sharp 
break in prices, buying will be postponed 
until the last possible minute. 

When flour was at $6 bbl, crop dam- 
age reports were not as urgent as a few 
weeks later; it looked at first as though 
it was the usual cry of the crop killer. 
Of course, no one had any idea that the 
crop damage would be so serious and, in 
any event, the price of $6 was regarded 
as speculative. It was based on a guess 
of the crop outturn, and the future of 


the crop was dependent almost solely on ~ 


the weather. 

All buyers of all classes are in the same 
fix; they will all be forced to buy within 
30 to 60 days. It looks as though all 
buyers would be forced into the market 
at about the same time at the higher 
prices, although buying will be on a con- 
servative basis, if made at the present 
price level. 





Ship-Building in July 
Steel merchant vessels building or un- 
der contract to be built in private Ameri- 
can shipyards on Aug. 1, 1916, according 
to builders’ returns to the Bureau of 
Navigation, Department of Commerce, 
numbered 389, of 1,260,978 gross tons, 
an increase of 4 vessels and 35,194 tons 

over the return for July 1, 1916. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Aug. 26 was esti- 
mated at 21,250 bbls, or 76 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 21,000, or 74 
per cent, a week ago, 23,000, or 88 per 
cent, in 1915, and 26,000, or 96 per cent, 
in 1914. The indications are that there 
will be an increase in the local mills’ 
production this week if a strike on the 
railroads does not prevail. Most sales of 
flour, at present time, are based on the 
possibilities of a strike. 

There was a far greater inquiry for 
bids, by millers, on flour, than actual sales 
made, both in the spring wheat section and 
in the Southwest. ‘The soft wheat millers 
in Illinois, Missouri and central states 
are not seeking trade to as great an ex- 
tent as dre those who produce bread 
flour. 

With the wheat market still uncertain 
and daily fluctuations erratic, but few 
flour buyers are making contracts. Many 
of them realize that, having failed to pur- 
chase flour early in July at fully $3 bbl 
under the present range, to go long on 
flour now might bring about a consider- 


_able loss. 


Few if any of the millers in the North- 
west have named quotations on new flour. 
They have advised their Chicago connec- 
tions that they cannot do so at a lower 
figure than for old, due to the light qual- 
ity of wheat they will have to mill. If it 
is found necessary to mill 42- to 48-lb 
wheat, and require something like five 
bushels to the barrel, the new flour should 
command equal prices to that of old. 

Today spring wheat millers are asking 
$7.30@7.80, jute, for standard patent. 
There are more quoting on the high range 
than on the low, to protect themselves 
against any sudden upturn in wheat. All 
sales carry directions for immediate ship- 
ment. Minneapolis mill brands were 
marked up to $8.90, wood or cotton, to the 
retail trade, Monday, which is the high 
point for many months. 

The mills of Kansas, Nebraska and 
some in Oklahoma, are finding a fairly 
good inquiry for their products in Chi- 
cago. Some four weeks ago the differ- 
ential between northwestern standard 
patents and equal grades from the South- 
west were fully 60c in favor of the latter. 
Today this differential has narrowed to 
20@30c. 

Regardless of this, flour from the 
Southwest is coming to this market far 
better in quality than a year ago, and on 
resales, and where values look favorable 
to the buyer, this flour is sought for. 
There is still considerable reselling and 
juggling of stocks on hand or where 
they can be had at values under what the 
mills are naming direct. 

The larger cracker manufacturers and 
those who use soft wheat flour in large 
lots are interested to a far greater ex- 
tent in the offerings from the Pacific 
Coast than for many months. As the 
season advances, the bookings from mills 
in Washington, and parts of Montana 
and Oregon, show a daily increase. As a 
rule, the flour made of blue-stem is liked 
in Chicago, and a large amount of it will 
be consumed in this and near-by markets. 


RYE FLOUR IN DEMAND 


Prior to the harvest of rye a few weeks 
ago, the millers of this product in Wis- 
consin and this vicinity found it difficult 
to market their flour, due to its price be- 
ing in excess of wheat flour. Since the 


harvest and the strength shown in wheat 
flour values, together with the light offer- 
ings of grain, there has been a very active 


inquiry for rye flour, and at very firm 
quotations. 

Jobbers and brokers claim that they 
could dispose of far more flour than the 
daily offerings, if they could secure it. 
The market is quite different from that 
of six weeks ago, and, judging by local 
conditions, there is no apparent change 
in sight. White patent rye flour is sell- 
ing quite freely at $6.30@6.50, jute, Chi- 
cago. 

PROBLEM OF CREDITS 

Flour jobbers and wholesalers who 
cater largely to the bakery trade have 
met with more losses on flour during the 
past month than for a long time. There 
are very few bakers in Chicago who have 
flour in their warehouse or under con- 
tract who can manufacture a loaf of 
bread at a profit under the present con- 
ditions. In consequence, jobbers are re- 
fusing to sell to any baker unless thor- 
oughly assured of payment, and in a 
proper way. 


NOTES 


Corn millers are asking $2.07 for grits 
in 100-lb sacks. This is the highest quo- 
tation for this product in several years. 

Board of Trade memberships made a 
new high last week, with sales of two at 
$5,500 and one at $5,300, net to the buyer. 

Minneapolis mill brands were marked 
up to $8.90, wood or cotton, to the retail 
trade, Monday. This is the highest price 
asked for these brands in a long time. 

The government will open bids in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 30, for 6,180,000 lbs patent 
flour, to be distributed to various forts 
and for use at the Indian headquarters. 

Many wmills.in this vicinity could sell 
more wheat middlings than they are able 
to produce. The purchasing of offal by 
buyers in the East shows a decided gain. 

W. L. Phelps, president of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., is spending a few 
weeks on a ranch in which he is interested 
in Wyoming. He is accompanied by his 
family. 

A. Mennel, president of the Harter 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, who has been 
on an extended pleasure trip into Alaska, 
was a Chicago visitor Saturday, en route 
homeward. He was absent several weeks. 

Heavy selling of wheat futures on the 
advances late in the week was by the 
Armour Grain Co. They sidestepped 
for a time at least, as they have been 
bullish and long since the price left $1.23. 

A. L, Goetzmann, secretary and man- 
ager of the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., was in Chicago, Monday. He re- 
ported business quite satisfactory, al- 
though slow with regard to bookings on 
flour to be made of new wheat. 


Those who handle cereal products 
claim that the amount of buckwheat flour 
being carried over for early fall use is 
somewhat less than usual. The light of- 
ferings at the end of the last season 
prohibited any great accumulation of 
local stocks. 

Some of the independent cracker manu- 
facturers have advanced - their prices, 
mainly on package goods. There has like- 
wise been a firming up on certain grades 
of macaroni goods. Today durum wheat 
patent is quoted in Chicago at nominally 
25e less than for equal grades made of 
spring wheat. 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, was 
in Chicago last Saturday. Commenting 
on trade conditions, he said that sales of 
flour were quite satisfactory, in fact suffi- 
cient to keep their mill in full operation 
for several days to come. He had been 
in St. Louis, and returned home Satur- 
day evening. 

Oats are being bought in the country 
and hedged here by local and interior ele- 
vator interests at a handsome profit. Ex- 
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port buying of oats has been so heavy that 
some of the houses have refused to mak. 
new sales, because of the scarcity of car, 
and of being sold up for this month’, 
shipment. No. 3 white oats have advance: 
from a discount to 4c over Septembe:, 
track, Chicago. 

Elevator interests were active buyer, 
of September and sellers of Decembi; 
wheat, and narrowed the spread fro) 
4¥,c early last week to 114¢ on Saturday. 
On that day the Armour Grain Co. }, 
came a heavy seller of September, ai 
widened the difference to 2c at the clos... 
Elevator people have in a few instanc:, 
given it out of late that deliveries «f 
cash wheat on September sales would |< 
large. Export houses have intimated th{ 
they will take it in, as foreigners ha\¢ 
been large buyers. Seaboard exporters |.) 
are said to be long on September. |: 
pectations are that September will sell 
a premium over all deliveries. 


Record Wheat Market 

Long-standing records for big tradiny 
have been broken in wheat lately, ayi 
sales have run up well into the millioy. 
of bushels each day, with the big com 
mission houses. So great has been the 
demand for pit traders and for telephone 
operators who are required to have me1)- 
berships on the Board of Trade, that t\. 
floating supply has been absorbed 4)\(| 
the price of memberships advanced over 
$1,100 within 30 days. Bids as high a, 
$5,500 have been made for membershi))s. 

One of the big houses has 11 traders in 
the wheat pit, including the 1,000-bu lot 
trade. Another has seven men. It has 
been difficult to secure brokers to do all 
the business for the commission houses, 
especially to watch the stop orders, which 
are most important in markets like those 
of late. 

Fluctuations have been so wild that it 
is difficult at times to execute orders for 
futures as close to the market as some 
of the outside traders have expected. At 
times the price has varied from 1, to lec 
in different parts of the pit. 


HUGE PROFITS TAKEN 


Desertions from the bull side of wheat 
have been numerous the past week. Many 
traders who had profits of 30@4c¢ bu 
have taken them, and are awaiting a yood 
break, or for the market to become ore 
settled before re-entering. The larvest 
single profit known to have been secured 
on a bushel by one trader is 48. He is 
the most fortunate man, ashe bought at 
the bottom and sold at the extreme top. 
His line was 40,000 bus, and his aggre- 
gate profit $19,200. 

One check for $60,000 as protit on 
200,000 bus, was sent, and a profit of 30c 
bu on 2,000,000 bus, or $600,000, was 


said to have been taken by one St. |.ouis 
trader. The trader, however, is a very 
modest man when it comes to figuring 


profits, and denies the story, but says he 
wished he had it. 

Paper profits of close to $1,000,000 
have been made by several of the big 
local traders who have not cashed ii) vet. 
Losses have been terrific. Some of the 
stubborn bears have paid losses of 20@ 
40¢ bu. 

The wheat market has moved in cycles 
of 10c in its advance from the low point 
of the season. At every 10¢ advance, it 
has been necessary to accustom the [rade 
to the new level. One set of trader. took 
their profits, and another stepped i: and 
filled their place. The fight the past 
week has been around $1.50 and $1.55, the 
market running into heavy selling «11 all 
the bulges. above that level for Sep! imber 
and December. 

The wheat trade has reached the »tage 
where threshing returns of spring wheat 
in the Northwest of 8@10 bus ar: con- 
sidered good, while 30 days ago they 


_thought them very poor. Consii:rable 
change in sentiment was created «mong 
the bulls by reports from a Minne: polis 
house that wheat not thought to be worth 


cutting had been harvested, and s!owed 
yields of 8@10 bus. It was mor than 
expected, and started the bulls to think- 
ing that possibly the bullish influence of 
a shortage in the northwestern cro) has 
been overworked. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


It is possible that Argentine whea! 1) 
be brought to the United State. for 
milling purposes, and for reshipment te 


Liverpool. The steamers that leave At- 
lantic ports for Argentina carry mere)al- 
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dise, coal and lumber. Argentina has 
nothing that we want except grain and 
meats, There has been some talk among 
leading interests of bringing wheat in 
largely for reshipment, as lower rates are 
secured from Argentina to United States 
ports than from there to Liverpool. Some 
Argentine corn has already been re- 
shipped from the United States to Liver- 
001. 
' ixport buying of cash wheat, as well 
as purchases of futures here and in other 
markets, has been the heaviest of the sea- 
son. Futures were taken on all breaks, 
and both bulges and breaks were notice- 
able for the active buying of cash wheat 
by the seaboard.. Chicago houses have 
had a hand in most of it. A great deal 
of business, however, has been worked 
direct from Omaha and Kansas City. 
Omaha sold wheat to New York at 91,@ 
10c over. Chicago December, track, New 
York, for No. 2 hard. This is the best 
preinium of the season. 

l’remiums on Manitobas advanced to 
1l!,c over Winnipeg October for No. 1 
northern, 91%4e over for No. 2 and 51,¢ 
over for No. 3, the latter being marked 
up 2%c in a few days. Duluth No. 1 
northern was advanced to 16c over Chi- 
cago December, and No. 1 Duluth durum 
moved up from December price to 4c 
over Chicago December, while No. 2 du- 
rum sold 2%4,¢ under Chicago December 
late in the week, an advance of 3c, the 
price being track, New York. 

Premiums on red wheat here were ma- 
terially stiffened, as compared with Sep- 
tember, advancing to 34,@5¥,c over Sep- 
tember, and No. 2 hard moved up to the 
same price as No. 2 red. Millers were 
active in picking up all the good wheat 
here, especially the hard winter, and sales 
averaged over 50,000 bus a day. Several 


cargoes of mixed old and new hard win- 


ter have been sold to eastern millers with- 
in a week, but the prices were not known. 
There were charters for two cargoes ag- 
gregating 34,@3'%c to Buffalo. 


WHEAT AT $3 In 1867 


The highest price at which cash wheat 
has ever sold in Chicago, taking round 
lots, is $3 per bu. This sale, at 15c higher 
than the quoted price, was made in May, 
1867. O. W. Clapp, the oldest member 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, who 
joined in 1858, says he knows of 20,000 
bus wheat being sold in 1867 by Lemuel 
Norton, who ran the mills at Lockport, 
lll, and at Madison Street bridge in 
Chicago at that time. The buyer was 
Underwood, of Dixon, Ill. The wheat was 
shipped to the Dixon mill, and brought 
$3 per bu here. : 

It was about all the wheat there was in 
the elevators here at that time, and in 
filling the order a shortage of 200 bus 
existed. The elevator men kicked on hav- 
ing to make good the shortage at $3. At 
the same time, wheat in bags sold on the 
sample market at $3@3.10. At that time 
Mr. Clapp sold 5,000 bus wheat for fu- 
ture delivery at $2.80. 





WISCONSIN 


Mu.wauKege, Wis., Aug. 28.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 14,000 last 
week, representing 57 per cent of capac- 
ity. ‘lhe previous week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 10,500, or 43 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity 25,800 turned out 2,000, or 8 per 
cent, 

Flour prices advanced sharply last 
week, following the strength in the cash 


Wheat inarket. Millers report a much 
better demand, even at the advance. 
There was a fair quantity sold for both 
prompt and deferred shipment. Millers 
are rapidly cleaning up old business, and 
flour is being loaded out freely. Choice 
city brands of hard-spring wheat patent 
Were quoted at §$8.75@9.05 in wood. 


There was a good demand locally, espe- 
cially early in the week. 

Demand for clears was brisk. Some 
mills are sold ahead, and have very little 
to offer for September shipment. ‘ Prices 
Were quoted at $7.45@7.85 in jute. Ship- 
Ping directions came in freely. There are 
no stocks on hand, and as fast as the flour 
is manufactured it is loaded out. 
gptansas straight was strong, following 

€ advance in spring patent, and was 
quoted at $7.50@7.75 in cotton. Jobbers 
— light trade. Some of the large 
akeries hought sparingly early in the 
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week, Stocks on hand are light, but am- 
ple to supply‘ wants. 

Rye flour was strong. Millers are 
grinding light on account of the scarcity 
of choice milling rye. Inquiry was good 
from all sections. Standard city blended 
brands were held at $6@6.20 in wood, 
with pure quoted at $7.70, wood. Country 
blends, $6.40 for dark and $6.55 -for 
white, in jute. The local trade was 
good, and millers’ stocks are light. 

Millfeed was strong and higher, with 
bran and standard middlings up $1 ton. 
Shippers report good trade with the cen- 
tral states and near-by points. Offerings 
were light from northwestern country 
mills. Local mills have their output sold 
for September. Eastern trade improved, 
and transit feed at junction points moved 
more freely. Gluten feed advanced $1 
ton, and hominy feed $1.50. The state 
trade was brisk, and millers and shippers 
did an excellent business in mixed cars 
with flour. Demand for wheat screenings 
was 

Millers bought all choice milling wheat 
offered. Stocks on hand are fair. Off- 
grades were picked up by shippers. Re- 
ceipts show some improvement. Top 
price for No. 1 northern, $1.62. 


NOTES 


A membership on the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce sold last week for $350. 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 80; corn, 147; oats, 492; barley, 
184; rye, 41; flaxseed, 2. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 17,150 bus; corn, 44,220; oats, 203,- 
840; barley, 58,400; rye, 8,260. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile 
Co., of. Norwalk, Wis., is now known as 
the Haldeman’ Elevator Co. John 
Schmitz, of Sparta, is manager. 

Henry and Walter Chenoweth, of Hix- 
ton, Wis., have purchased the mill ma- 
chinery of the Merrillan Mill Co., and 
will build a 100-bbl flour mill at Hixton, 
on the site of the one that burned. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will be represented at the convention of 
the National Grain Dealers’ Association 
in Baltimore, the last week in September, 
by H. A. Plumb, A. K. Taylor and A. A. 
Breed. 


About 320,000 bus oats and 30,000 bus 
rye, valued at $185,000, were consumed 
when the Cargill Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Green Bay was burned on Sunday. The 
building was valued at $160,000, making 
the total loss $345,000, all of which was 
covered by insurance. The cause of the 
fire is unknown, 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for hearing on Sept. 14, at 
the Federal Building, Chicago, the com- 

laint of the Milwaukee Chamber of 

mmerce against the Great Lakes Tran- 
sit Corporation which relates to the high- 
er rates charged by that lake line on grain 
products to eastern points. 


H. N. Wuson. 





Canadian Milling Year 


Montreat, Que., Aug. 28.—Three of 
the big milling companies with head- 
quarters in Montreal, the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., and the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., will close their fiscal year 
this month, and, according to authorita- 
tive statements, the results will prove 
highly satisfactory to the shareholders. 

There will probably be considerable 
fluctuation in the comparative showing of 
the different companies, just as there was 
in the case of the 1915 reports, but the 
average results should be well up to if not 
ahead of those of a year ago, when aver- 
age profits of four leading concerns 
showed an increase of 98 per cent over 
1913-14, 

Heavy business for export has again, 
as in 1914-15, been the main factor in the 
satisfactorv profits of the year which will 
end Aug. 31. With the exception of a 
comparatively brief period last autumn, 
when traffic congestion on the railroads 
became acute, the mills have been oper- 
ating virtually at capacity. During the 
traffic tie-up, some of the mills had to 
shut down, not because of lack of orders, 
but because stocks were accumulating too 
op for storage facilities fo be pro- 
vided. 


Tuomas S. Barx. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at ‘loledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week 
eading Aug. 26 was 37,700, or 78 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 38,700, or 81 
per cent, the previous week, 40,200, or 84 
per cent, a year ago, 37,700, or 79 per 
cent, two years ago, and 36,800, or 72% 
per cent, three years ago. 

Despite the very unsatisfactory action 
of the wheat market, there was a notice- 
able improvement in demand for flour, 
and all mills report increased sales. Dur- 
ing the week, orders came in for larger 
amounts than for some time, and this 
feature adds encouragement to the be- 
lief that the near future will show a good 
business booked. The big mills are run- 
ning practically full time, and the smaller 
ones report business better. 

A small amount of first clear was sold 
for export, the first export business in a 
long time. 

Ohio mills are face to face with liberal 
movement of wheat, and all now have an 
ample supply. Several in the interior 
have been full for a month. The mills 
are now. reducing their bids, and _ still 
they get the wheat at liberal discounts. 
Farmers have been free sellers, attracted 
by the price, the highest ever paid at this 
season of the year. 

Millfeed demand is good and at ad- 
vancing prices, all the feed offered being 
freely taken. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fifteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 90,960 
bbls, for the week ending Aug. 26 made 
66,415, or 73 per. cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 68,894, or 61 per cent, the 
previous week, by 15 mills of 111,660 bbls 
capacity. 

» Among the mils contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Blish Milling Co., Seymour. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros, Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 

Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 

Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 

Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 

NOTES 

E. M. Stults, general manager Buck- 
eye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio, was in 
Toledo, Monday, and called at this office. 

C. H. Hitch, manager for Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Kentucky and West Vir- 
ginia for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was in Toledo last Tuesday. 

Among out-of-town visitors on ’change 
last week were Aungst Bros., Fayette, 
Ohio, and Otto Waitzmann, with Rosen- 
baum Bros., Chicago. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended the changes in minimum rates 
on grain and flour which the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie rail- 
roads attempted recently to put into 
effect. 

An investigation into the reasonable- 
ness of these proposed rates will be made 


by the commission, in view of the fact 
that they make certain increases in inter- 
state transportation of grain and wheat 
flour in carloads. 

Accordingly, the new rates are held up 
until Nov. 29 of this year, and a further 
extension of the suspension will be or- 
dered if, when that time comes, the com- 
mission has not made up its mind about 
the matter. 

In the interim the old rates will be 
operative, and no change in them can be 
made by the carriers until the present 
matter is settled by the commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has granted permission for the carriers 
represented by R. H. Countiss to estab- 
lish rates for the transportation of oats, 
wheat, alfalfa meal and rice from Pa- 
cific Coast points to Atlantic ports via 
rail to Galveston, and water beyond, 
without observing the long-and-short- 
haul provision of the law. 

However, the commission does not of- 
ficially enforce these rates, and will give 
due notice to any complaints made 
against them by shippers. 

Permission has’ been granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific to charge 
the same rates on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Keokuk, Clinton, Camanche 
and Folletts, all in the state of Iowa, to 
points in the Trunk Line territory, as 
are contemporaneously in effect via the 
more direct lines. 

It is stipulated in the order that the 
present rates on intermediate points 
along the line must not be increased. 
The rates are subject to complaint and 
investigation, as usual. Certain other 
changes requested by the carrier were 
denied by the commission, effective Jan. 
1, 1917. 





INDIANA 

InprAnapouis, Inv., Aug. 28.—Mills in 
Indiana reporting business for the week 
were almost exclusively the larger ones. 
Several minor mills have been practically 
closed down, because of the absence of 
orders. Indianapolis mills, however, seem 
to have been favored, and several good- 
sized orders were placed. One of the 
larger ones here announces two or three 
2,000-bbl sales the middle of the week, in 
spite of the price being higher than ever 
before known at this season. Others say 
that some of the goods they put out were 
on orders which crept in a week ago. 

Europe sent over a large number of 
inquiries, but took nothing, because of 
prevailing quotations. Mills say that for- 
eigners are busy buying wheat instead of 
flour. Country mills took very little wheat 
at last week’s price, not because they 
think it will work lower, but because they 
have no business to handle. City and 
state trade was slightly larger than the 
previous week. 

Demand for millfeed was active, with 
the price the highest of the season. 


NOTES: 


Indianapolis flour production last week, 
7,983 bbls. ‘ 

F. R. Pence, proprietor of a mill and 
elevator at Pence, was in the city last 
week. 

Prices: soft winter patent, in jute, 
$7.90@8.10 bbl; mixed feed, $26 ton; No. 
2 wheat, $1.50 bu. 

The Stafford Grain Co., at Hope, has 
increased its capital stock to $30,000, and 
changed its place of business to James- 
town. 

Edgar H. Evans, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, says that the brightest 
spot in the flour situation at this time is 
the settled feature of the market. Buyers 
seem to have become reconciled to the 
fact that they will have to pay high prices 
for flour, with wheat continuing high. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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‘ Flour is very strong, and business is 
being worked from day to day at full 
prices. A good business has recently de- 
veloped for export, and several of the 
foreign governments have been free buy- 
ers. Mill prices remain very strong and 
in keeping with the advance in cash 
wheat. The railroad situation is influenc- 
ing the market to a considerable extent. 
Both sellers and buyers are cautious 
about naming definite time of delivery. 
Stocks here are not important, and a 
strike would leave the consumers in a 
serious condition. 

The question of the consumption of 
flour this season is becoming a very seri- 
ous factor. Big baking interests are 
sending out notices to the trade caution- 
ing buyers not to take any more bread 
than they can dispose of, as, on account 
of the high prices, stale bread cannot be 
returned. This condition is the same as 
it was two years ago, when wheat was up 
near the high point. 


EXPORT DEMAND 


The export buying last week was heavy. 
The sales on Monday were about 700,000 
bus, followed by over 2,000,000 on Tues- 
day, and for the full week the sales were 
placed at about 6,000,000 bus. The buy- 
ing, it is understood, included quite heavy 
transactions by the British Commission, 
the Dutch government and the Belgian 
Relief, while there was also quite an im- 
portant amount of business done by Eng- 
lish houses. 

‘The smaller exporters are handicapped 
by the price and the extraordinary fluctu- 
ations, but houses with large capital are 
doing an important business. One of the 
leading houses, in speaking of the situa- 
tion, recognized the conditions existing 
and said they were replacing the wheat in 
America just as fast as they sold it on 
the other side. 

The buying has included quite a quan- 
tity of Gulf wheat, and there has been a 
strong rise in Gulf premiums, particular- 
ly Galveston, due evidently to the fact 
that there were both Belgian Relief and 
Swiss government boats loaded, making 
an unusual demand at Galveston, while 
the demand at New Orleans was much 
less active. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The market is unsettled, with berth 
quotations nominal. Rates have been 
about 16@17d to the leading ports of the 
United Kingdom, or 32@34c bu. Full 
cargoes are quoted at 12s per qr to the 
west coast, and 12s 6d to the east coast, 
or on the basis of 36@371,c. Only a mod- 
erate amount of business is being done on 
this side in full cargoes, most of the en- 
gagements being destined abroad. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR LOADING 


Some of the steamship lines have been 
inclined to take advantage of the 48-hour 
clause regulating the issue of permits for 
steamers, and some of the railroads in 
New York have refused to accept permits 
on this basis, demanding 72 hours. While 
we have not yet heard of any serious loss 
in this connection, it would seem that the 
transportation and steamship lines should 
get together, as what is good for one is 
good for the other. 

The congested conditions in this port 
make it almost impossible for some roads 
to make a shipside delivery in 48 hours, 
and while most of the steamship com- 
panies are willing to act liberally in the 
matter, others are trying to adhere strict- 
ly to their 48-hour permit, causing in 
some instances hardships and losses to the 


shipper, who is at the mercy of both the 
railroad and the ocean line. 


NOTES 


Last week it seemed impossible for 
mills to do any amount of business, re- 
gardless of how hard they worked. Buy- 
ers are still holding off, hoping for breaks 
in the market. This situation is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that there is still some 
resale stuff which owners are offering at 
prices ranging 50c@$1 under the actual 
market value, based on the wheat market. 

Outside demand was rather strong last 
week, although foreign ideas as to values 
are still less than ours. Greece was re- 
ported in the market for 1,600,000 bus 
durum. There has seemed to be some 
delay on the part of the British embassy 
to issue the necessary letters of assurance 
for clearances to Greece, Norway and 
Sweden, and we know of several instances 
where this has caused considerable annoy- 
ance to puyer and seller. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcuH, Pa., Aug. 28.—Trading in 
flour last week was confined almost en- 
tirely to single cars for near-by require- 
ments. Prices reached the highest point 
on the crop, and closed the week firm and 
about 20c bbl above the previous week. 
Ever since the recent advance started, 
buyers have been looking for a break in 
wheat that would allow them to take on 
moderate amounts of flour, but the trade 
generally now feels that the best course 
to pursue is to buy only as the flour is 
actually needed to replenish depleted 
stocks. 

Mill representatives and brokers report 
shipping directions excellent, and con- 
tracts being rapidly cleaned up. Springs 
ranged, for patents, $8.10@8.60 bbl, 49-ib 
paper bags, the higher price being asked 
tor well-advertised Minneapolis brands; 
straights, $7.95@8.25, cotton. 

Mainly on account of the attractive dif- 
ference in price, Kansas hard winters 
continued relatively more active than 
springs. Patents ranged $7.35@7.70 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags; straights, $7.15@7.50, 
cotton. 

For the last three weeks the near-by 
winter wheat mills have been shipping 
wheat to eastern markets on account of 
realizing more than they could by grind- 
ing into flour. Local. jobbers, fearing a 
shortage of flour supplies if this con- 
tinued, raised their bids last week to a 
workable basis for the mills, and consid- 
erable flour was booked for delivery with- 
in the next 30 days. Straights ranged 
$6.40@6.80 bbl, bulk, with patents held 
about 30c more. 

Millfeed continued in excellent demand 
for all grades, and wholesalers were un- 
able to supply the demand for the heavier 
feeds. Bran was quoted at $25, standard 
middlings at $26, white middlings at 
$31.50@33, and red dog at $34, all in 
sacks. 

Receipts of ear corn were light, and 
demand good at quotations. Shelled corn 
was advanced in keeping with higher 
prices from shippers. Ear corn, No. 2 
yellow, was quoted at 95@96c; shelled 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 93@931,¢. 

Oats were firm, in keeping with strong 
western markets. No. 2 white were quot- 
ed at 481,@48%,¢. 


NOTES 

C. C. Ladd, of the Osceola (Wis.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., was here recently calling 
on the trade. 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.50@9 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

E. C. Brumgard, of the Brumgard 
Milling Co., Columbiana, Ohio, called on 
the local trade last week. 

Jesse C. Stewart, local flour broker, 


. 
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left Saturday to spend a week’s vacation 
at Geneva-on-the-Lake, Ohio. 

On Saturday, Stroehmann’s Vienna 
bakery, at Huntington, W. Va., was for- 
mally opened. This bakery is a branch 
of the one by the same name and owner- 
ship at Wheeling, W. Va. Hugh Brown, 
manager of the local office of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., J. B. Leo, salesman 
for the same mill, and “A. C. Sturtevant, 
salesman for Jesse C. Stewart, were 
among the local flour men to attend the 


opening. +s tae 





BALTIMORE 

Batimore, Mp., Aug. 28.—Flour was 
higher and more active last week. All 
classes of buyers were in the market for 
supplies, and sales made a good showing 
in the aggregate, with near-by soft winter 
straight probably leading in the trading. 
Many buyers, being bare of stock, were 
forced to replenish, regardless of price. 

Springs were stronger and in better 
demand, with fancy short patents closing 
at $8.30@8.45; standard brands, $8.05@ 
8.20; long patents, straights and cut- 
straights, $7.75@7.90; first clears, $6.75@ 
7.25; second clears, $6.05@6.55,—all per 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c 
more in wood. A North Dakota patent 
of high quality brought $8.75, wood, or 
$8.45, cotton, from a buyer who recently 
bought the same flour at $2.85 bbl less. 
Long patents were mostly wanted, while 
clear was neglected and nominal. 

Soft winters were firmer and in con- 
stant request, with patents closing at $7.55 
@7.70, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 35@40c 
less in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $6.45@6.60; western, $6.75@ 
6.90, bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more 
in cotton or jute, 35@40c more in wood. 
Patent was largely nominal, though a 

d business was done in _ near-by 
straights at $6.35@6.50, bulk, with one 
make selling up to $7, wood, or $6.60, 
bulk. The buying was for both domestic 
and export account. Many mills were out 
of the market, or quoting high because 
they could not procure wheat. 

Hard winters were upward and more 
salable, with patents at the close quoted 
at $7.65@7.90; straights, $7.40@7.55; 
clears, $6.45@6.90,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Trad- 
ing was on the increase, with demand 
running principally to 95 per cent quality 
or under at prices within the range of 
quotations. Clear was hard to move as 
such. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 82,367 
bbls; clearances, 17,519. 


NOTES 

George S. Jackson, of Gill & Fisher, 
grain exporters, is back from a vacation 
spent in New England. 

C. C. Macgill, president C. A. Gambrill 
Mfg. Co., local millers, is recreating at 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. 

C. J. Weber, of C. J. Weber & Co., 
flour jobbers, has returned from an out- 
ing at “Crow’s Nest,” near Thurmont, 


Receipts of new southern wheat to 
date, 938,712 bus; last year, 1,099,339. 
Range of prices last week, $1@1.45; last 
year, 75c@$1.1414. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last 
week were 2,541,323 bus—389,029 wheat, 
111,605 corn, 1,836,626 oats, 124,234 rye 
and 79,829 barley. 

President Wilson has accepted an in- 
vitation to address the convention of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association to be 
held here Sept. 25-27. 


Through the efforts. of Traffic Manager 
Sheridan, of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and others, the railroads entering Balti- 
more have decided to make no charge 
hereafter for switching or transferring 
shipments from one road to another 
locally. 

E. Olmstead Boyd, having voluntarily 
withdrawn from Hammond, Snyder & 
Co.,.Inc., has taken an office in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building and on Sept. 
1 will engage in business on his own 
account under the name of E. O. Boyd & 
Co., grain receivers and exporters, 

The Western Maryland Railway, under 
its present management, has increased to 
2,200,000 bus its grain elevator capacity 
at Port Covington, Baltimore, and appro- 
priated $5,000,000 for further improve- 
ments on its waterfront property, in- 
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cluding a merchandise pier 2,000 fect 
long. 

C. F. Sparks, treasurer Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill, and Terre Haute, Ind; 
Robert M. French, president French- 
Pancoast Laboratories,’ Inc., New York; 
H. E. Hughes, with the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., grain, Minneapolis; }’. 
A. Stiide, export manager Kasota Eleva- 
tor Co., grain, Chicago,—were visitors to 
this market last week. 

As the railroads running to Baltimore 
are averse to handling in their elevators 
the grain which comes to this market 
from the bay and river points in small 
vessels, the necessity for a municipal 
elevator—one for housing the water-borne 
grain of the state exclusively—is assert- 
ing itself, with the prospect that relief to 
those concerned will soon come as a result 
of the agitation. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. has 
awarded the contract for its new mill, 
replacing the one burned last April at 
Ellicott City, Md., to the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. The new 
mill will be a reproduction of the old one, 
except that it will be most modern in con- 
struction and equipment, with a daily 
capacity of about 1,500 bbls, and is ex- 
pected to be ready for service next spring 
or earlier. Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 28.—Further ad- 
vances have been noted in flour quota- 
tions, and though the changes have not 
been as striking as in recent weeks, they 
have been important enough to cut off 
most of the local trade. Still some sellers 
claim to be doing something from day to 
day, with occasional transactions for im- 
mediate or prompt shipment running up 
to 1,000 bbls. 

Compared with last report, spring pat- 
ents are 10@25c higher, soft winter pat- 
ents 10@40c higher, and Kansas patents 
have been advanced 40c on the outside 
range. Other grades show similar gains, 
local sellers being obliged to quote very 
closely to a parity with cash wheat mar- 
kets. 

Reselling, about which much complaint 
has been recently heard, is about over for 
the time being, as most of the available 
lots have been cleaned up. There has 
been considerable nervousness lately over 
the possibility of a general railroad 
strike, as stocks are so small, and most 
jobbers and bakers are running so close 
to the wind that any interruption to 
traffic, even. temporarily, would seriously 
inconvenience many people. 

Dealers say that the local stocks and 
the orders on mill books are the smallest 
for years. It is claimed that few, even 
among the larger buyers, adequately cov- 
ered their probable needs before the re- 
cent advance, and that they are now hold- 
ing off hoping that the market will come 
their way again. 

Some members of the flour trade have 
raised the question of the ethics of cases 
where a liberal amount of reselling has 
been done at a figure somewhat under 
mill quotations. A case is cited where a 
buyer has a large amount of flour coming 
to him on an old contract. At present 
prices this would show him a profit of 
something like $2.50 bbl, even after un- 
derselling the mills about 50c. What 
should he do? take his profits, in this case 
something like $25,000, or peddle the flour 
out a few barrels or carloads at a time at 
the market price? 

It is a surprising feature of the pres- 
ent situation that neither the serious 
character of recent crop news nor 
the possibility of a general railroad strike 
has brought about any material increase 
in buying. Most of the larger buyers are 
disposed to buy from hand to mouth, 
trusting to luck that the market may take 
a downward swing when they get ready 
to buy again. . 

Flour prices at this writing are $8.15 
@8.85 for standard spring patents, this 
quotation including both Minneapolis and 
country brands. Special short patents, 
also in wood, are quotable at $8.85(° 9.25, 
with spring clears in sacks at $77.60. 
Soft winter wheat patents are quoted at 
$7.25@8.25, with soft winter straights 
$7@8 and soft winter clears $6.75@7.79 
all in wood. Kansas hard winter patents 
are selling on the basis of $7.20@8.50 In 
sacks. ne 


Among the visitors on ’change last week 
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were H. M. Richards and T. M. Merritt, 
of New York, C. Breisch, of ——e 
Mich, J. M. Jenks, of Chicago, S. J. 
Gibby, of Philadelphia, and S. D. Difon- 
dorf, of La Fargeville, N. Y. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 28.—A little bet- 
ter demand from domestic sources was 
reported last week, and buyers in urgent 
need paid the advance. The only request 
was for immediate shinment; in fact, that 
was the cry from those who bought a long 
time ago and could not be forced to order 
their stuff out then. In some cases the 
present demand is due to the fear of a 
railroad strike, but as a rule it is simply 
a matter of necessity. 

Many. of the mills are contributing 
toward the export orders which came in 
quite freely last week, one big plant 
working almost entirely on cargo lots for 
shipment abroad. It looks as if a larger 
part of the milling capacity would be 
kept busy until Oct. 1, at least, on export 
flour. 

Some old millers believe the situation 
is getting serious, with resellers practical- 
ly cleaned up, no stocks in the hands of 
the big retailers, export orders likely to 
be given the preference, scarcity of cars 
and the railroad trouble not settled. 

Prices were advanced about 20c for 
carloads, which leaves the local trade able 
to sell smail sacks below car prices. 

Rye flour higher, and dealers report a 
light trade. No. 1 was quoted at $7.50, 
straight $7.20 and dark $6.70 per bbl, in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were scarce, strong and 
higher near the close of the week, some 
of the mills being out of the market for 
spot stuff and others asking too high 
prices to expect business. One big mill 
was never sold so far ahead, and will have 
nothing to offer until October. All the 
mills are believers in $26@27 bran and 
middlings before snow flies. Flour mid- 
dlings are only offered occasionally, and 
there is no red dog on the market. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was again ad- 
vanced last week, but millers say there is 
a very light demand, buyers refusing to 
follow the market upward. Hominy feed 
in light supply and higher. Cottonseed 
meal strong. Oil meal higher and a fur- 
ther advance expected, as stocks are light 
and there is a good demand. 

Kafir corn very scarce and_ higher. 
There were sales of No. 3 at 98c here last 
week, and sellers today were asking about 
$1.02 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. The 
same price was asked for milo maize. 

Rolled oats active and strong. The 
mills are selling more bulk goods than 
ever before at this season of the year, and 
they say package goods sell .themselves. 

Oat hulls firm; domestic held at $16, 
reground, sacked, track, Buffalo, Cana- 
dian hulls are quoted at $20, track, 
Buffalo. 





THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here last week 
was 129,400 bbls, being 78 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 127,200, or 75 
per cent, the previous week, 85,500, or 62 
per cent, a year ago, 130,500, or 95 per 
cent, in 1914, and 116,300, or 84 per cent, 
in 1913. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 3,890,- 
000 bus, compared with 269,000 a year 
ago. 

There is a scarcity of cars here, and 
grain is not moving out as fast as it 
arrives, 

Farmers in this state sold wheat at 
$1.25 bu, but are asking 10c more today. 
An average crop is reported. 

James Gordon, baker at Canandaigua, 
N. Y., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Assets, $2,892; liabilities, $4,035. 

Feed receipts by lake are coming down 
slowly, only 19,550 sacks being received 
last week, compared with 118,280 a year 
ago. 

Shipments by canal were only 76,300 
bus, of which $6,600 were for New York. 
Rates are steady at 5c bu on wheat, Buf- 
falo to New York. 

A car of distillers’ grains took fire at 
Bethany, N. Y., last week, and was de- 
stroyed. The warehouse of J. W. Burke 
was saved by running the burning car 
away from the building. 

_ Beans look sick, and many fields suffer- 
ing from a root disease. The average of 
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the answers at a mecting of bean grow- 
ers held at Batavia last week was 35 per 
cent of an average yield. 

Receipts of grain keep up fairly well 
at this port, but a falling off is expected 
for a week or two. Flour receipts are 
heavier than last year, being 236,100 bbls, 
compared with 181,600 a year ago. Grain 
receipts were 4,122,000 bus; last year, 
972,400. 

E. Bancasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puimaperpnia, Pa., Aug. 28.—There 
was a further sharp advance in mill 
limits, due to the continued upward 
movement in wheat, but the market closed 
very unsettled, with buyers indifferent. 
Sales were mostly of relatively cheap 
second-hand stocks, but these are now 
getting pretty well cheaned up and it 
looks as if it will not be long before this 
competition will be negligible and the 
pa A in better shape for the mills to 
get their prices. 

Sales of spring patent on the spot 
were em. at $7.50, wood, while mill 
limits were $8@9.10, the latter for fancy 
family brands. It is hard to quote win- 
ters, as there is so little demand for them, 
and the mills are asking much higher 
prices than buyers are willing to pay: 

Prices are strongly held by the city 
mills, which are busy on export orders. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 29,728,- 
292 bus, against 15,096,547 for the same 
time last year. 

Watson W. Walton, of Walton Bros., 
has gone to Maplewood, N. H., for the 
balance of the summer. 

The Quaker City Milling Co. started 
last Wednesday to'run to its full capac- 
ity. The mill has been considerably en- 
larged and improved. 

H. E. Hughes, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, and C. C. Ladd, 
of the Osceola (Wis.) Mill & Elevator Co., 
were on “change last week. 

Samuet S. DanrEts. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Aug. 28.—The un- 
settled condition and high prices of flour 
have had the effect of curtailing business 
greatly the past week in the Southeast. 
The volume of sales booked was much 
below the previous week. Buyers seem 
determined not to make purchases at rul- 
ing values, except to meet the most 
urgent necessities. The output was not 
materially curtailed, as shipping instruc- 
tions are being received in a satisfactory 


. manner on old contracts. 


The market was strong, with an ad- 
vance of 20@30c bbl on soft winter wheat 
flour. Conditions make a wide range on 
prices. Quotations: soft winter wheat 
patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $7.90 
@8.10; standard or regular patents, $7.25 
@7.60; long patents, 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas City flours 
moved in light volume, with prices strong 
and going to new levels. Quotations: 
spring wheat patents, jute or cotton, de- 
livered Nashville, $8,10@8.50; hard win- 
ter patents, $7.30@7.50. 

Wheat was 3@5c higher last week. 
Prices continue irregular on this market, 
with No. 2 red quoted around $1.63@1.65. 
The offerings of Tennessee and Kentucky 
wheat have been light, and the quality of 
a good deal of the local wheat is said to 
be poor. 

Since the advance of several dollars per 
ton, demand for millfeed has fallen off 
sharply, and market is not so active. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, and at end of 
week were: soft winter wheat bran, ton, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b. Ohio River, $23@24; 
mixed feed, $25@26; standard middlings, 
$28 @28.50. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 151,140 bbls, showed an output 
last week of 109,008, or 72 per cent of 
capacity, which compared witn 101,904, or 
71 per cent of capacity of mills reportin 
the preceding week, 79.7 the same wee 
in 1915, 79.6 in 1914, 66.7 in 1913 and 61.5 
in 1912. 

NOTES 

R. W. Terrell intends establishing a 

flour mill at Tifton, Ga. 


Maury County, Tennessee, farmers have 


been forming clubs to buy flour at. whole- 
sale prices, buying in lots of 100 bbls. 


The Rex Mill & Feed Co. is a new 


"Nashville concern which has just begun 


operation. The company has a plant with 
a daily capacity of 200 tons of dairy, 
horse and poultry feed. J. N. Covington 
and A. W. Kirkman, of Nashville, are the 
managers. Joun Lerrrr. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 28.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 10,800 bbls, of which 7,000 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 53 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
11,400, of 56 per cent, the previous week, 
12,075, or 60 per cent, a year ago, and 
15,950, or 82 per cent, two years ago. 

Although trade continued quiet, some 
of the mills reported a better inquiry 
and a slight increase in sales. Eastern 
customers bought more freely from the 
mills at full prices, but their orders were 
for small amounts for immediate ship- 
ment. Shipping directions came in slowly. 

On one day spring patents were quoted 
as high as $8.90@9, wood, Boston. Sales 
were reported at $8.75@8.80, and at the 
close the ruling quotation was $8.85@ 
8.90. They were advanced in the city 30 
@50c bbl, sales being made at $8.40@ 
8.50. One mill quoted $8.70. The city 
trade was light on the advance. 

Spring clears were in moderate demand. 
A few small lots moved at $1 under pat- 
ents. The majority of sales were at 
$7.75@7.80, wood, Boston. The highest 
asking price was $7.90@8, but nothing 
was reported sold at that figure. Hold- 
ings of clears here are light. 

Spring low-grade flour showed a fur- 
ther advance. Sales were reported at $5, 
jute, Boston, with one of the mills asking 
50@i5ec over this price for a fancy. De- 
mand was not so brisk on the rise. 

Some of the winter wheat mills were 
quite busy, while others reported only a 
limited inquiry. Scarcity of wheat tend- 
ed to restrict business, farmers not haul- 
ing much here, expecting higher prices. 
Sales of winter straights were made at 
an advance of 20c bbl over the previous 
week, Boston paying $7.10 for car lots. 
City prices were advanced 50@70c bbl, 
with light sales at $7.50@7.70, wood. 

Rye flour was in fair demand at an ad- 
vance of 10@20c bbl. Some sales were 
made as high as $6.65, wood, Boston, 
although the bulk of the business was 
reported around $6.40@6.50. Sales were 
made in the city at $6.60@6.70, wood. 
Demand was moderate. New rye is com- 
ing in slowly, despite the fact that mills 
have advanced prices to farmers 10c bu. 

Graham flour advanced 10@l1l5c_ bbl, 
sales being made at $6.30, wood, Boston, 
the highest of the season. Demand was 
light, buyers holding off for a reduction. 
City prices advanced 50c, with sales at 
$7, wood. Entire wheat flour was 75@ 
85c bbl higher than the previous week, 
mills asking $8.10, wood, the highest in 
years. Rochester buyers had to pay $8@ 
8.25. Demand was light. 

— bran and middlings were in 
especially good demand, sales of the for- 
mer being made at $26.50@27.50, in 100’s, 
Boston, and the latter at $30@31, in 100’s, 
Rochester. One mill sold spring mid- 
dlings as low as $29, Boston. Winter bran 
brought $27@28, winter middlings $32@ 
33, and rye feed, $28@29, in 100’s, 
Rochester. 

NOTES 

Roland B. Woodward, secretary of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce, is on a 
vacation. : 

A. H. Case, secretary of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co., has returned from 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

A. H. Butcher, of the Genesee Valley 
Milling Co. Bergen, N. Y., reports a 
good wheat yield in that section, and says 
$1.40 bu has been paid there for winter 
wheat. R. J. ATKrns. 





Ancient Wheat Does Not Revive 

The traditional belief that wheat thou- 
sands of years old found in ancient 
Egyptian tombs will sprout and grow has 
been dispelled by experiments carried on 
at the seed laboratory of the University 
of Minnesota’s college of agriculture. 
The wheat was furnished by the director 
of the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. It 
was found in a twenty-first dynasty tomb 
at Thebes. 
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Dr. W. L. Oswald, head of the seed 
laboratory, to whom the wheat was turned 
over last spring, reported that he had 
been unable to make it germinate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.iutnH, Minn., Aug. 28.—Erratic 
wheat makes it difficult for millers to do 
business, and trade last week was un- 
satisfactory. Buyers limit purchases to 
small lots, and take those only on reces- 
sions. Most buyers adhere to bearish 
views and refuse to recognize the serious 
impairment in the northwestern crop. 
Patent established a new high price last 
week, but today fell 50c bbl. Asking 
prices on clears did not show so pro- 
nounced a decline, owing to the fact that 
mills are sold ahead for some time and 
have none to offer. . 

Importers were willing to take clears 
last week, but mills had none to offer. 
Prices offered were satisfactory. 

Durum flour buyers continue to hold 
off. The export demand for durum wheat 
was strong, and its advance caused an 
advance of 35c bbl in the flour. This 
gain was lost today. 

Rye flour, has been advanced 15c bbl, 
but the trade shows little interest. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
21,960 bbls of flour, or 60 per cent of 
capacity, against 22,065, or 61 per cent, 
the previous week, and 14,775 bbls, or 41 
per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed is strong. Mills are well sold 
ahead. 

NOTES 


The movement of bonded grain to 
Duluth has practically ceased. 


Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Co., returned to New York Tuesday. 

W. : H. Sutherland, of the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., has returned from 
a vacation. 

Rye is strong, with an active export ~ 
demand. Local sales have been made at 
$1.20 bus, which is within 7 or 8c of the 
record price in 1915. 


_ Samples of new wheat show much that 
is very light and shriveled. A fair pro- 
portion of good wheat is also coming. 
Today’s inspection showed 267 cars of 
wheat. ‘ 

Exporters reported a good demand for 
durum wheat today, and they worked a 
fairly large amount. The stock here is 
largely held by one interest, and is to go 
to Italy and Greece. 

While demand for wheat screenings 
shows no life, the market seems fairly 
strong. Quotations are $11 per ton. A 
cargo of Canadian screenings reached 
here today, and is being unloaded by the 
Consolidated Elevator Co. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
announces that the three passenger 
steamers, Tionesta, Juniata and Octo- 
rara, will carry no package freight after 
this year. They will be remodeled and 
given over entirely to passenger traffic. 

Wild and turbulent times were wit- 
nessed in the wheat market today (Aug. 
28). The report that Roumania had en- 
tered the war caused a rush to sell that 
sent the pit into a panic, and before the 
selling rush was checked the decline 
reached 7c bu. 


The water rate, Duluth to Buffalo, is a 
little firmer, having advanced %4,c bu on 
wheat, to 414c. When new grain begins 
to move and tonnage is wanted for it, the 
rate is expected to stiffen. Ore shippers 
are still actively bidding for tonnage and 
will be up to the close of navigation, so 
that with both ore and grain seeking for 
space the vessel owners look for a good 
volume of business. 


With good wheat so scarce as it prom- 
isés to be, unusual interest attaches to 
holdings in the Duluth-Superior elevators. 
This wheat practically went begging all 
summer, and now is said to be not for 
sale. Spring wheat stocks are 4,413,000 
bus, of which 3,125,000 are No. 1 hard, 
No. 1 northern or No, 2 northern. There 
is carried in special bins 969,000 bus, 
some of which is probably of contract 
grade. Durum wheat aggregates 2,310,- 
000 bus, most of which is supposed to be 
owned by exporters. Besides this, there 
are 245,000 bus of western and winter, 
and 174,000 of Canadian. This gives an 
aggregate of 7,142,000. A year ago the 
total was only 45,000 bus. 


F. G. Carrson. 
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’ Soft wheat flour trade last week was, 
on the whole, rather quiet. Some port 
mills did a good business locally and in 
California markets, while others reported 
new bookings of only fair volume. At 
present quotations, buyers refuse to or- 
der any more than is necessary for near 
requirements. Blue-stem family patent 
was advanced the beginning of the week 
to $6.40 bbl in 49’s, and bakers patent 
to $6.30 in 98’s, cotton. 

New business in hard wheat flours was 
light, as bakers continued their hand-to- 
mouth policy. Flour prices rose with 
wheat values, and at the end of the weck 
Montana first patent ruled at $8.20 bbl; 
second patent, $7.85@7.90; first clear, 
$7.25; Dakota first patent, $9; second 
patent, $8.70. Kansas patent was of- 
fered at $8 bbl, but, as in the case of 
other eastern flours, found only a few 
interested. 

Millfeed was in fair demand, though 
still weak, with quotations of $22@23 ton 
for Montana bran and $25@26 for shorts, 
and $1@2 more for local feeds. 


HARVEST PROGRESS 

Perfect harvest weather during the last 
week in the Pacific Northwest has made 
rapid progress possible, and about 60 
per cent of the wheat has been cut. 
There is some late-sown wheat still green, 
but another week of ripening weather 
will put it out of danger. Threshing is 
in full swing in many localities, and the 
yield and quality of the wheat are high. 


WHEAT IN STRONG HANDS 


Farmers refused to sell in volume last 
week, even at the sharp increase in 
prices, and continue to advance their 
ideas of values with Chicago quotations. 
Needy sellers have now been eliminated, 
and what remains is in strong hands, and 
is held at 10@20c above the market. 
Bids of $1.20 bu for blue-stem and $1.12 
@1.15 for club toward the week-end re- 
sulted in little business. 


NOTES 


J. B. McLemore, of Nashville, Tenn., 
secretary Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, visited the trade at Seattle last 
week, 

The Pasco (Wash.) Flour Mills Co. 
has been somewhat delayed in starting 
its new mill, but will have its first unit 
in operation by Sept. 1. 

Receipts of wheat, July 1-Aug. 25, at 
Seattle, 741 cars, against 726 for the 
same period last year; at Tacoma 825, 
against 876; at Portland 629, against 
1,410. 

Railroad officials state that there will 
be no car shortage from this coast, ample 
provision having been made for handling 
the heavy movement of wheat and flour 
to the East and Southeast. 

Bids for wheat on the Seattle Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Aug. 25, were: Tur- 
key red, $1.32 bu; blue-stem, $1.29; fife, 
$1.28; forty-fold, $1.27; club and red 
Russian, $1.26; No. 1 oats, $31 ton; feed- 
ing barley, $33. 

Eastern mill demand for wheat con- 
tinues very active, and a number of mills 
in the Central West which have never 
before been in this market are seeking 
supplies of Pacific Coast wheats and also 
buying a considerable volume of coast 
soft wheat flour. 

This year’s production of wheat in 
Japan is reported to be 24,444,000 bus, 


or 94.8 per cent of last year’s crop, and - 


101.2 per cent of a five-year average; the 
barley yield is given as 99,822,000 bus, or 





99 per cent of last year’s crop, and 102 
per cent of a five-year average. 

With export grades of flour around 
$5.50 bbl and space to the Orient scarce 
at $10 ton, the Orient is not in the mar- 
ket for north Pacific Coast flours. The 
freight rate to the west coast of South 
America remains at $16 ton, but practi- 
cally no flour business is being done. 

Pacific Coast country mills are well 
sold up to Jan. 1 on southeastern and 
eastern business, largely to St. Louis ter- 
ritory, and generally refuse to sell fur- 
ther ahead. As a result of the strong 
demand for early shipment, prices are 
such that tidewater mills are working 
considerable business rail shipment to 
the Southeast and the East. 


e 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 28.—It re- 
quired an aggregate advance of 12c in 
wheat to lift flour prices here. It was 
only last Wednesday that the market was 
raised, and the advance was a 20c one, 
which put patents on the basis of $6.20. 
There was much pressure to get the list 
up, but a single mill held back, though 
others put out cards 20@40c higher. 
Straights are quoted now at $5.60@6, 
valley flour at $5.80, and export grades 
at $5.60. Whole wheat flour is listed at 
$6.40, and grahams at $6.20. 

The feature of the market is the big 
eastern demand for flour, and the trade 
is participated in by millers everywhere 
in this territory. There is also export 
inquiry, but no evidence of foreign sales 
having been made lately. 

The millfeed market is weakened by 
the increase in stocks. Bran is quoted 
here at $23.50 and shorts at $25.50. 
Rolled barley is stronger at $35@36. 

The volume of wheat business has been 
restricted by the tightening up by grow- 
ers, who are less ready to sell, now that 
prices are again rising. The business 
being done is almost wholly for eastern 
account. 

At the Merchants’ Exchange, Friday, 
blue-stem was bid for at $1.31. Thurs- 
day, a lot sold at $1.30, which equals the 
highest price paid in 1914, but is 29c 
under the top mark reached in 1915. 
Other bids on the board today were: 
forty-fold, $1.30; club, $1.26; fife, $1.26; 
red Russian, $1.24. 4 

Oats have swung between $31 and $32 
ton, and feed barley between $32 and 
$33, with less interest shown in both 
cereals. 

NOTES 

Edwin Mooers, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., of Minneapolis and Duluth, 
was in Portland last week. 

Bids were opened at the local office 
of the quartermaster, United States 
army, for 8,000 tons of oats for ship- 
ment to the Philippines. The Albers 
Bros. Milling Co. offered to furnish the 
entire quantity at $35.40 per ton, and 
the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co. 
for $36.40. 

The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“The wheat harvest is well advanced, and 
some farmers are through with this work. 
Threshing is now general, and the yields 
are everywhere meeting expectations both 
as to quality and quantity. The harvest- 
ing of flax has begun, and the crop, while 
not quite up to the average, is a fairly 
good one.” -J; M. Lownspate. 


Sales-manager of 1,200-bbl spring 
wheat mill: Buyers seem to have prac- 
tically no new-crop flour bought. All 
anticipate lower prices, but this seems 
to be more from a desire than justifica- 
tion. They are holding off, without any 
definite plan of action for the future. 
We think that during the next 30 or 60 
days a great deal of flour will be bought, 
but not.in large orders unless a material 
break should come. There appears to be 
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a good deal of apprehension among bak- 
ers as to the adverse effect of high prices 
on their business. a 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 28.—Flour 
buyers are slowly adjusting themselves 
to higher prices, though the rank and 
file are reluctant to consider the present 
market advantageous for contracting for 
future needs, and business is limited to 
immediate requirements. With few ex- 
ceptions, bakers have supplies on hand 
for 30 to 60 days, and though some pur- 
chases have been made in anticipation 
of further advances, the general attitude 
is to delay buying until it becomes abso- 
lutely necessary. 

North coast flours were all marked up 
last week. Blue-stem patents were quot- 
ed at $6.20@6.40 bbl, and Oregon val- 
ley flour $5,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. Local mills quoted $7@7.40 
for top family patents, -49’s, cotton. 

Unusual firmness was shown in prices 
named by eastern mills, in consequence 
of further strengthening in wheat. Kan- 
sas first patent was quoted at $8.30@ 
8.50; Dakota first patent, $8.75@9; Mon- 
tana first patent, $8.20@8.40,—98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

There is an unusual scarcity of first 
clear flour, with a fairly active demand, 
which has resulted in further advances 
over the previous week of 40c bbl. Price 
now in effect, $5.80@6: 

Millfeed prices were unchanged, after 
a sagging period for several weeks. 
There was, if anything, a slightly im- 
proved demand, coupled with lighter of- 
ferings, that tended to steady the mar- 
ket. White bran was offered at $25@ 
25.50; shorts, $27@27.50; middlings, $35 
@36; red bran, $24.50@25; mixed feed, 
$26,—delivered San Francisco. 

The local grain market was firm, in 
sympathy with the eastern advances. 
California club wheat was quoted at $1.90 
@2 per ctl; northern club, $2.05@2.10; 
blue-stem, $2.15@2.20; spot feed barley, 
$1.65@1.70; brewing, $1.70@1.75; red 
feed oats, $1.60@1.6714; seed, $1.85@2; 
white, $1.65@1.70. 

* * 

J. H. Arnold, commercial attaché to 
the Chinese and Japanese embassy, with 
headquarters at Peking, a son of J. H. 
Arnold, vice-president of the Phoenix 
Milling Co., Sacramento, arrived in San 
Francisco on the United States steamship 
Sherman, Aug. 12. Mr. Arnold says the 
opportunity for the United States to 
secure the oriental trade is ripe. He will 
make a tour of the United States in an 
effort to impress merchants with the 
value of present opportunities. 


Swiss Food Prices High 

The upward tendency in food prices in 
Switzerland continues, and is accounted 
for, to a great extent, by the failing im- 
ports from the adjacent countries. The 
United States has succeeded Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, France, Roumania, and 
Russia as the granary of the country, but 
owing to the high freight rates and the 
long haul, the prices of grain products 
are continuously increasing, and unless 
some unexpected. reaction takes place in 
the near future, the Swiss will soon be 
paying as much for foodstuffs as_their 
warring neighbors. 

The heavy, devastating, and continuous 
rains during the past two months, report- 
ed by the Swiss meteorological service to 
have been the heaviest in 50 years, have 
damaged the local crops considerably, and 
added to the gravity of the foodstuffs 
situation. 

The Statistical Yearbook of Switzer- 
land gives the increases in the most im- 
portant necessaries of life from August, 
1914, up to May 1, 1916, as follows: bread, 
41 per cent; beef, 37.6 per cent; milk, 
10.6 per cent; butter, 30.5 per cent; eggs, 
54.8 per cent; potatoes, 1048 per cent. 
These figures represent the average prices 
prevailing in 27 cities in Switzerland, but 
they are much exceeded in some parts of 
that country. 

Since 1914 the importation of agricul- 
tural products from the former sources 
of supply has altogether ceased. Thus, 
the German market, with its former an- 
nual export of foodstuffs valued at 
$13,992,500, has become a closed market 
to Switzerland. The same may be said 
of Austria-Hungary, with similar exports 
valued at $11,444,900; Russia with its 
$12,429,200, and France with $20,535,200. 
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EXPORT TRADE PROMOTION 


House Committee Reports Bill to Aid Ameri 
ean Exporters by Permitting Co-opera- 
tive Selling Agencies 


Wasuineton, D. C5 Aug. 28.—The 
Committee on Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives has reported favoral)|, 
on a bill introduced by Congressman Ex‘ 
win Y. Webb, of North Carolina, “to pro- 
mote trade and for other purposes.” |), 
the report the purpose of the bill is said 
to be to aid and encourage our manufav- 
turers and producers to extend foreigi 
trade, which it seeks to do by permitting 
the organization of co-operative selliny 
agencies or associations among America: 
exporters in order that they may me. 
foreign competition on equal terms i), 
international commerce. 

The necessity for such legislation has 
rested largely upon the douvt that hi, 
existed in the minds of exporters as to the 
correct construction that should be place:| 
upon the existing anti-trust laws as a) 
pitied to orgainzations engaged in export 
trade. The committee has, therefore. 
worked in close co-operation with, and h:, 
the indorsement of, the Federal Trace 
Commission and the Department of Con 
merce. 

The bill does not authorize any viol:- 
tion of the present anti-trust laws. Ma) 
lawyers think there is nothing in the ex- 
isting laws to prevent American manu- 
facturers and exporters from combining 
in whatever manner they please in for- 
eign countries to dispose of their proi- 
ucts; other lawyers take the position that 
there is doubt, and in order to clarify 
absolutely the situation, and in common 
fairness to American exporters, the |ill 
was drawn and has been favorably re- 
ported for passage. 

It “forbids the slightest violation of 
our anti-trust laws, but makes it clear 
that American exporters doing business 
in foreign countries are to be allowed to 
do business in those foreign countries 
according to the foreign laws.” 

The bill is not designed so much to 
meet present needs, while the European 
was goes on, as to open the way imine- 
diate:y after peace is declared, for Ameri- 
cans to compete for foreign trade on an 
equal footing with other countries. ‘Ihe 
report states that all great commercial 
nations permit organizations similar to 
those proposed in the bill. Some of those 
countries grant additional advantages in 
the way of preferential freight rates for 
export shipment, direct ocean transpor- 
tation, controlled by powerful interna- 
tional combinations, for foreign ship- 
owners who discriminate against Ameri- 
can shippers, and well-organized banking 
facilities to take care of their foreign 
credits. Before the war, Germany liad 
600 such agencies, which practically han- 
dled the entire export trade of all of her 
industries. 

Looking to the future, the report says: 
“In order to do business in the countries 
of South America, in Africa, China, and 
elsewhere, we will have to compete with 
these highly organized selling agencies. 
It is not only more economical to combine, 
but by this means we can prevent our own 
merchants from cutthroat bidding against 
each other for the foreign business. ‘These 
foreign selling agencies also act as |uy- 
ing agences, and when they come into our 
market for commodities which we have 
to export, they play one exporter against 
another for the purpose of hammering 
down the price of goods, which accounts 
in many cases for the fact that goods are 
sold for export cheaper than the -«me 
goods are sold in our own open market.” 

In order to safeguard the home market, 
it is provided in the bill that the associa- 
tions authorized by it must be for the 
“sole purpose of engaging in export trade 
and actually engaged solely in such trace, 
or an agreement made or act done in the 

course of export trade by such association, 
provided such association, agreemen!, or 
act is not in restraint of Ts within the 
United States.” 
Ricwarp B, Wartrors. 





In connection with heavy hail losse> 1" 
North Dakota, it is understood that some 
of the insurance companies protested 
against paying under their policies, ©on- 
tending that the area affected had little, 
if any, crop value before being hit by 
the hail. 
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EXPANDING CANADIAN CAPACITY 


\ recent revision of The Northwestern 
Miller’s list of flour mills in Canada 
shows an increase in the number of small 
mills, due to the greater use of — 
units which are ready to run when sold, 
and easily portable. The total capacity 
of the country is also larger, mostly for 
the reason that a number of the big com- 
panies have increased their plants. No 
new mills of any size have been built 
since the European war began. 

It was not to be expected that there 
would be any material expansion in the 
milling business of Canada while the 
war was at an uncertain stage, but as it 
draws to a close and its effect upon trade 
is hetter to be discerned there may be 
another forward movement here. Al- 
realy one big new company is preparing 
to build a mill at Calgary, and others 
are under discussion. Advices from 
Great Britain predict a preference of 
some kind on Canadian flour after the 
war, which, if it becomes a reality, will 
undoubtedly lead to more mill-building 
in Canada. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for flour in this part of Can- 
ada was restricted to barest requirements 
last week, and mills were not seeking 
more, Prices advanced another 30c on 
Wednesday, making the highest price on 
record here, namely, $8.40 bbl for top 
patent springs. Mills were busy on old 
orders. 

Export trade was dead. Cables were 
exchanged, but few sales resulted. No 
one will take the risk of such a ntarket. 
Sellers would need to get 4@5s per sack 
over the price of a week ago to make any 
profit. On Saturday, Manitoba export 
patents were quoted at 54@55s net per 
280 Ibs, ¢.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, September shipment, and Ontario 
winters at 47@48s, same ports and terms. 

Toronto brokers buying winter patents 
for export named §$5.60@5.70 bbl in 
myers’ bags for 90 per cents, f.o.b. cars 
at seaboard, an advance of 40c bbl. Local 
quotations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, first® .............0005 $8.40 
Spring patents, seconds ...........+++ 7.90 
Spring patents, first bakers ........... 7.70 
Winter and spring blends ............ 7.70 
Winter 96 OR COURGD .y:c wdc ew see's veieenen 6.50 

All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points. 


MILLFEED VERY FIRM 


Millfeed advanced another dollar or 
more per ton. It was hard to follow the 
market. Prices varied widely. Some 


mills kept $1 above competitors, and got 
it. The big mills refused to sell straight 
cars of feed. At the close, bran was sell- 
ing at $26 ton, shorts $28, middlings $29, 
and fved flour at $2.25 per 100-lb bag, de- 
livered at Ontario points. 


WINTER WHEAT STRONG 


Ney -crop winter wheat reached the 
51.30 mark for car lots last week, and 
lose strong. Millers paid $1.20 bu and 
more for wagonloads at their doors. 
Farmers were not willing to sell very 
much wheat even at this good price, and 
business languished. On Saturday best 
qualit, old-crop winter was worth $1.23@ 
125 bu, seconds $1.19@1.21, and best new 
rop S1.28@1.30, in car lots, on track, at 
‘ountry points. 

Manitoba wheat was quoted on Satur- 
day for shipment to Ontario mills at 
‘1.691, for No. 1 northern, $1.67%, for 
No. 2 northern, and $1.634, for No. 3 


northern, f.o.b. cars at Georgian Bay 
ports. 
CEREAL GRAINS STEADY 


With the exception of oats, these 
grains were nominal. Old-crop stocks are 
well cleared up. Ontario oats advanced 
lc bu here, and rye fully 10c. On Satur- 
day No. 3 white Ontario oats were quoted 
at 52@53c bu; malting barley, 80c; rye, 
$1.10@1.12; buckwheat, 70@71c; Ameri- 
can No. 3 yellow corn, natural, 961,c,— 
all in car lots, Ontario points. No. 2 
Canadian western oats, f.o.b. cars 
Georgian Bay ports, 581%4¢ bu. 


OATMEAL 
Millers did a fair amount of business 


- in rolled oats for domestic use, but noth- 


ing for export. On Saturday they were 
asking $2.85@2.95 for rolled oats in 90-lb 
bags, delivered Ontario points, and 10 
er cent over this for oatmeal in 98-lb 
ags. 

K:xport prices were nominal at 46s per 
280 Ibs for rolled.oats, c.i.f., leading Brit- 
ish ports, less 2 per cent; pinhead oat- 
meal, 44s 6d; coarsé cut, 44s 3d. 

Reground oat hulls advanced $1 ton, 
and closed the week at $19 f.o.b. Mont- 
real, or $20.50 Buffalo, duty paid. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Steamship companies felt the slackness 
of business due to rise in wheat and flour. 
They were seeking business last week, 
and there were tentative suggestions of 
lower rates in some cases. Meanwhile the 
September rate to leading British ports is 
70c per 100 lbs. 


ONTARIO CROPS 


The department of agriculture of On- 
tario gave out last week the following 
statement of acreage and yields of prin- 
cipal grains in this province this year, 
with comparisons: 


Acres ———Bushels———, 

1916 1916 1915 
Winter wheat. 704,867 15,684,923 24,737,011 
Spring wheat... 144,305 2,592,570 3,439,949 
PPE Tae 2,689,762 77,974,156° 120,217,952 
BIN Wak oc 527,886 13,748,555 19,893,129 
ee ae 148,738 2,594,253 3,210,512 
WOOD sasacvoers 95,542 1,444,406 2,043,049 
Buckwheat SEGNee 00.00 oo ee 3,686,000 
CORR. sc ecceces SPREE ~ veviccece 13,860,000 


The general quality of the winter wheat 
crop is good, though damage was done by 
the excessive heat in July. All spring- 
sown grains, with the exception of rye, 
were severely damaged by weather con- 
ditions during the growing period. 


IMPROVED ALSOP MACHINE 


The Alsop Process Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, has lately perfected its flour- 
improving machine so completely as to 
constitute an important departure from 
the model originally sold to Canadian 
mills. The changes are a result of ex- 
perience in this country, and the machine 
as now turned out in Toronto is adapted 
to the needs of even the smallest Cana- 
dian plants. These machines have been 
thoroughly tested, and are in active use in 
all parts of Canada to the satisfaction 
of mills. They differ mechanically from 
those sold under same patents in the 
United States, being made to suit Cana- 
dian mills and to comply with the milling 
practice of this country. 


NOTES 
George E. Goldie, flour inspector in 
Canada for the British government, ar- 
rived in Toronto on Friday from Mont- 
real. 


During the recent hot spell in western 
Canada there was considerable trouble at 
Fort William with wheat that was out of 
condition owing to excessive moisture. 

W. B. Nicholson, Canadian trade com- 
missioner, St. John’s, N. F., in a letter to 
his department at Ottawa, dated July 15, 
says: “The wholesale price for flour in 
the local market is about the same as last 





reported, .The freight is $1.30 bbl, com- 
pared with pre-war rates of about 30@40c. 
It will therefore be seen that it is only 
the freight that is high, and with a duty 
of 25c bbl and 10 per cent surtax the 
price is increased by nearly $1.60. bbl. 
Second qualities are quoted at $6.90@7. 
The number of barrels imported since the 
new year is 128,249, a gain of 24,495 over 
the same period last year.” 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 28.—In order 
to keep in line with the present high 
price of wheat, millers on Monday ad- 
vanced the price of flour 30c, making a 
rise of $1.70 bbl since the beginning of 
the month. All the mills of the West 
were busy. Some of the larger concerns 
reported a considerable amount of new 
business at higher prices, but for the 
most part millers were engaged upon 
orders placed before flour reached its 
present figure. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $8.30 bbl; second, $7.80; 
first clears, $6.50; second clears, $5.40. 

Demand for feed continued good. 
Prices were unchanged. Net prices to 
Manitoba points, in 100-lb sacks: 









TREY cot eecc she ccesdcoteccivrveccresors $21.00 
Shorts .... ‘ 23.00 
Oat chop . qoee 34.00 
Barley CHOP ....ccccccccccces -. 84.00 
Mixed barley and oats ........-+e0-e+% 34.00 
ONE COMO ccccccccccceccccceccenceesss 39.00 


Oats and oatmeal were in good de- 
mand. Rolled oats, $2.50 per 80-lb sack; 
standard and granulated oatmeal $3.10, 
and corn meal $2.80, per 98-lb sack. 

Demand for oats during the week was 
fairly good, with prices steady. Closing 
price of No. 2 Canadian western on Sat- 
urday, 505c. 

Barley was in only fair demand. Clos- 
ing price of No. 3 Canadian western at 
week-end, 821,,¢. 

There was very little doing in flaxseed 
and prices declined. Closing price on 
Saturday of No. 1 northwestern, $1.92%. 

The wheat market opened on Monday 
with a sharp advance of 51%c. This, 
however, did not hold, and at midweek 
prices declined. On Friday wheat was 
again advancing, influenced by foreign 
cables. All week there was a good, steady 
demand for cash wheat, and exporters 
did considerable buying. 

Closing price of wheat at Winnipeg 
each day of the week: 

-——Cash———, -—F utures 

in 2n 3n Oct. Dec, May 
Aug. 21.160% 158% 155% 155% 151% 155% 
Aug. 22.158 156 152% 153% 149% 153% 
Aug. 23.158% 156% 152% 152% 148% 153% 
Aug. 24.157% 155% 151% 151% 146% 151 
Aug. 25.161% 159% 155% 155% 151% 155% 
Aug. 26.159% 157% 153% 153% 148% 153% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 





WESTERN CROPS 

Reports upon crops of western Canada 
during the week were more optimistic. 
In Manitoba, cutting is now general, and 
in the vicinity of Brandon, where black 
rust was most prevalent, threshing re- 
turns show a better yield than was ex- 
pected. It is now estimated that this 
district will have an average yield of 10 
bus per acre. Damage from black rust 
has been uneven, and while some sections 
show a fair yield, crops at adjacent points 
are a complete failure. 

Undoubtedly, southern and southeast- 
ern points of Saskatchewan have suffered 
extensively from hail and black rust, but 
reports from northern parts of the prov- 
ince are encouraging. Cutting is in full 
swing. In the districts of Saskatoon, 
Aberdeen and Unity, crops are particu- 
larly good, and it is estimated that wheat 
will yield from 25 to 45 bus per acre at 
these points. 

Alberta’s crop prospects are extremely 
good, and authorities agree that, given 








another three weeks without frost, a 
splendid crop of all grains will be har- 
vested. Wheat especially is in good con- 
dition. Cutting has started, but will not 
be general for another week. In the 
neighborhood of Calgary, an exceptional- 
ly large area was sown to oats, and these 
now promise a heavy yield. 

Estimates of total wheat yield for the 
province range from 30,000,000 to 40,000,- 
000 bus, but it is fairly certain that, with 
freedom from frost, Alberta this year 
will harvest a crop almost, if not quite 
equal to, the abnormal crop of 1915. 


NOTES 

It was estimated at midweek that over 
36,000 men had been distributed through- 
out western Canada for harvesting pur- 
poses, 

Brandon bakers made an announce- 
ment on Tuesday to the effect that, com- 
mencing Aug. 23, they will ask 7c per 
loaf for bread. In other western. cities 
the matter is under discussion, but bak- 
ers are waiting to see if the recent ad- 
vance in flour is stationary, before again 
raising the price of bread. Winnipeg 
bakers are asking 6c per loaf. 


G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., Aug. 28.—Owing to 
the sharp advance in Winnipeg wheat on 
Monday, a stronger feeling developed in 
flour, and on Tuesday prices were marked 
up 30c, making a total advance of $1.90 
bbl since the present movement began. 

Demand was active for both prompt 
and future delivery, and a large volume 
of business was done. In fact, some mill- 
ers say that their output was oversold. 
Sales of first patents were made at $8.50, 
seconds at $8 and strong clears at $7.80 
bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood,—in 
mixed and full car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

There was an increased demand from 
English importers for spring wheat flour 
and, as cables were stronger at an ad- 
vance of 2@3s per sack, a moderate 
amount of business was done, including 
sales of 10,000 sacks second patent at 
51s 6d and 5,000 sacks clears at 51s for 
September shipment to London. Orders 
from other sources for 40,000- and 50,000- 
bbl lots were received, but as millers were 
not selling such large quantities for fu- 
ture delivery, these were refused. 

The market for winter wheat flour was 
strong, and prices advanced 70@80c bbl. 
A few cars of new-crop Ontario winter 
wheat flour were received, the quality of 
which was far superior to any flour re- 
ceived from Ontario millers at this period 
for some years. A trade was done, 
with sales of 90 per cents at $6.90@7.20 
bbl in wood, and at $3.25@3.40 per bag. 
A more active business was also reported 
in rye flour at $3.10 per bag for patent, 
and at $2.90 for lower grades, with rye 
meal selling at $2.80. 

A strong feeling prevailed in the mar- 
ket for millfeed, and prices advanced $1 
ton. Demand was heavy, but as millers 
generally were oversold, business was 
checked and they had to confine deliveries 
to 150 bags per car. Bran sold at $25, 
shorts at $27, and middlings at $29 ton, 
including bags, delivered to the trade. 

In sympathy with the higher prices 
ruling for oats, the market for rolled oats 
was strong and prices advanced 15@20c 
per bag. Demand was better for stand- 
ard grades at $2.90 per bag, of .90 Ibs, 
delivered to the trade. 

A fair business was done in Manitoba 
wheat for export account. Cables from 
Liverpool and London were strong, and 
prices advanced 4s@5s 9d per qr. Latest 
sales of No. 1 northern for September 
shipment to above markets were made at 
69s 3d. 





Tuomas S. Bark. 
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Standard, 45% @49%c; No. 3 white, 45% @ 





Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, AUG, 26 
-, 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tall ‘merchants ....6cccccssscess $8.60@8.90 
Spring patent, jute ..........+s6. 7.30@7.50 
Spring straights, jute ...........+. 6.75 @6.90 
Spring clears, jute .....6+e+eseeee 5.90@6.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.75 @5.25 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........+.+-. 4.10@4.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.30@7.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.10@7.25 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.40@6.50 
Clear, southern, jute ......-+.++. 5.00@5.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.10 @7.30 
Patent, 95 per cent ......--seeeee 6.90@7.10 
Clear, Kansas, jute .....-.+.+++... 6.40 @6.60 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.30 @6.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.00 @6.20 


MILLFEED—There is quite an°active de- 
mand for most grades of mill offal, and 
especially spring wheat middlings. Some of 
the mills claim that they could sell three 
times their output. Spring wheat bran is 
offered today at $23.50, and middlings 
$24.50; winter bran, $24.25, and middlings 
$30. 25: red dog, $32.25,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Milling demand active at rela- 
tively the highest prices so far this season. 
No. 2 red 3@5c over September, with sales 
at $1.56%@1.58%; No. 2 hard gained on 
soft red and sold at 4@5c over September, 
on track, at $1.56@1.57%; new No. 2 red 
and No. 2 hard, 10-day shipment, December 
price. 

RYE—In fair demand; offerings small; 
No. 2 sold at $1.25@1.26%; No. 3 at $1.22 
@1.24, and part cars at $1.21; No. 4 at 
$1.20@1.22%. 

CORN GOODS—Trade fair and market 
firm. Grits are $2.07, and meal $2.06, per 
100 lbs. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
19 1915 


1916 1915 16 
Flour, bbls..... 171 131 142 132 
Wheat, bus.... 2,164 2,768 2,172 3,533 
Corn, bus...... 863 908 945 734 
Oats, bus...... 8,048 5,268 2,744 3,939 
Rye, bus....... 86 144 20 53 
Barley, bus.... 504 175 152 81 





MILWAUKEE, AUG. 26 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood. .$8.70@9.05 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 8.00@8.40 
Fancy clear, jute .....eecesesees 7.65 @7.85 
Rye flour, pure, Wood ......--++++. ees 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

brands, WOOd ......cceeceecsecs 6.40 @6.50 
Rye flour, country blended, wood. 6.00@6,20 


Kansas straight, cotton .........- 7.50@7.75 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton ........+. -@2.30 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cottom ......... -@2.30 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 


$23.25; standard fine middlings, $24.75; flour 
middlings, $29.50@30; rye feed, $24; red dog, 
$32.50; brewers’ dried grains, $23; oil meal, 
$37.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Advanced 5c for the week, with 
demand good from. all sources. Millers 
bought freely of all choice offered. Ship- 
pers took all grades. Receipts, 79 cars. No. 
1 northern, $1.57@1.62; No. 2, $1.55@1.59%; 
No. 3, $1.49@1.50; No. 2 hard; $1.47@1.56; 
No. 2 red, $1.49@1.53; No. 3 red, $1.42@1.50. 


No. 1 nor No.2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday.... 158@160 156@158 128 @150 
Tuesday.... 159@160 156@158 130@150 
Wednesday. 157@159% 154@157 128@145 
Thursday... 159@160 155@158 130@150 
Friday..... 161@162 158@159% 130@150 
Saturday... 161@162 158@159% 130@150 


BARLEY—Advanced 4@6c for the week, 
with demand good from maltsters for all 
choice. Lower grades were taken care of 
by shippers. Receipts, 227 cars. The move- 
ment is expected to be liberal from now on. 
No. 2, $1.15@1.16; medium, $1.12@1.15; No. 
3, $1.03@1.10; No. 4, 90c@$1.03; feed and 
rejected, 80@98c. 

RYE—Strong, advancing 4c for the week, 
with millers and distillers buying freely. 
Receipts, 127 cars. Commission men expect 
liberal movement. No. 1, $1.23@1.27; No. 2, 
$1.21% @1.26%; No. 3, $1.20@1.26. 

CORN—Declined ic for the week, with 
demand good at aii times. Receipts, 148 
cars. The local trade bought freely of yel- 
low and high mixed, while millers took 
white. No. 3 yellow, 88@88%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 86@88c; No. 3 mixed, 86@87%c; No. 3 
white, 85@87%c 

OATS—Strong, advancing 2%c for the 
week, with shippers buying freely. Receipts, 
556 cars. Demand was good from the Hast, 
and shippers sold considerable for export. 


49c; No. 4 white, 45@48c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
32,630 32,200 66,166 38,597 
Wheat, bus.. 96,775 35,000 60,298 14,426 
Corn, bus.... 195,640 144,000 64,020 74,885 
Oats, bus....1,042,720 874,000 586,970 303,400 
Barley, bus.. 322,660 171,820 45,260 22,720 
Rye, bus..... 656,640 63,100 1,180 4,720 
Feed, tons... 1,180 4,240 6,152 3,437 


ST. LOUIS, AUG. 26 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Flour, bbls... 





Fancy patent ......cececccccccese $6.65 @7.00 
MNES 65. 5:06 0040 Ceeah vs Senate’ - 6.00@6.25 
WETS CORP ccc vcccnccscscccesess 5.25@5.65 
DOCS GORE 5.00080 is ib c06s ccsness 4.30 @4.60 
ke i, STEEL TL OCT TT ee 3.75 @4.00 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $6.80 @7.25 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 6.25 @6.50 
Extra fancy, in jute ...........6. 6.10@6.30 
Becond CIEAF .occscccceccveccccvc 5.00@5.25 
LGW <BEGES 606s p crccrccccccdicceves 3.75 @4.25 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Fancy patent ...6sccccsccccccsece $6.85 @7.00 
WRPRIBRE 0.66 cciccecccesicscveecesios 6.65 @6.80 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.16; hard wheat bran, $1.12 
@1.13; middlings, $1.55@1.65. At mills to 
city trade: bran, $1.17@1.18; middlings, $1.50 
@1.70. 

WHEAT—In good demand, with prices 4c 
higher on soft and 2%@4c higher on hard. 
Receipts, 620 cars, against 740 previous 
week. Closing prices: No, 2 red, $1.58@1.63; 
No. 3 red, $1.48@1.56; No. 2 hard, $1.53@ 
1.61; No. 3 hard, $1.51@1.52%; No. 4 hard, 
$1.40. 

CORN—Demand limited, with prices 1% 
@2c lower. Receipts, 251 cars, against 153. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 88@&5%c; No. 3 
corn, 84% @84%c; No. 4 corn, 82%c; No. 2 
yellow, 86@87c; No. 3 yellow, 85%c, nomi- 
nal; No. 2 white, 86c, nominal; No, 3 white, 
84% @84%c; No. 4 white, 82%c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $3.90 bbl, f.o.b, 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.20. 

OATS—Cash demand good, and prices 2 
@3%c higher. Receipts, 238 cars, against 
273. Closing prices: standard, 47%c; No. 3 
white, 47@47%c; No. 4 white, 45@46%c; 
No. 2 mixed, 44% @45%c; No. 3 mixed, 44% 
@ 45c. 

RYE—No. 
$1.19. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—_ -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 

Flour, bbls... 81,660 63,940 104,470 82,520 

Wheat, bus..1,236,133 995,615 968,670 725,420 

Corn, bus.... 332,400 168,000 113,480 137,250 

Oats, bus.... 541,975 521,900 483,640 213,030 

Rye, bus..... 28,600 18,720 8,640 4,740 

Barley, bus.. 8,000 1,600 cece cooce 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
{ Aug. 26 Aug. 19 Aug. 28 
1916 1916 1915 


2 rye, $1.20 bid; No. 3 rye, 


No. 2 red wheat... 441,260 415,645 31,289 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 880,357 825,331 ...... 
WO. 8 COFM «ccscece 20,109 20,109 29,490 
No. 2 white corn... 5,495 6,765 15,742 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 1,820 8 cieces 10,014 
No: 2 Oats ......00. 76,242 61,324 1,515 
No. 2 white oats... 5,441 3,283 des 

No. 3 white oats... 153,591 97,613 10,289 
Standard oats 29,051 B.489 sc accse 
No. 3 FVEO cocccvese 4,733 Beaee- itaece 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 26 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $7.25@7.45 First clear.$5.95@6.30 
Straight... 6.80@7.10 Low-grade 4.95@5.20 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and ‘cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $7.90@8.10 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $6.80 
@7 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “‘straight,’’ 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Millis have not yet caught 
up with the demand for feeds. There is 
little hope of doing so until full operations 
are reached and old contracts on a cheaper 
basis are filled. The call from immediate 
and surrounding territory and the dry coun- 
try generally continues heavy, and the 
mixed-car business is large. With country 
offerings light and many Kansas City mills 
sold ahead, bran is scarce, showing a fur- 
ther advance of 4c for the week. Shorts are 
practically unobtainable, with nearly all de- 
mand unsupplied. There is no longer any 
attempt to quote white shorts. Brown shorts 
are 7@i2c higher than a week ago, and 
gray shorts are up 656@12c. Corn chop is 
selling freely within a 200-mile radius of 
this market. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
per 100-lb sack: bran, $1.10; brown shorts, 
$1.25@1.30; gray, $1.45@1.55; corn chop, 
$1.59 @1.62. 

WHEAT—A further general advance of 
3@ic in hard wheat was recorded for the 


week, Soft wheat rese 5@13c. While all 
classes of buyers participated, the milling 
and shipping demands were generally re- 
stricted to actual wants, owing to the high 
levels reached. Elevator interests were the 
main buyers, though no export business was 
reported, owing to the high cash premiums, 
The country movement showed some curtail- 
ment. Cash prices: hard wheat, No, 2, fair 
to choice Turkey, $1.51@1.55%; dark and 
ordinary, $1.48@1.53; No. 3, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.49@1.53; dark and ordinary, $1.43 
@1.51; No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.45 
@1.52; dark and ordinary, $1.32@1.47; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $1.53@1.60; No. 3, $1.44@1.56; 
No. 4, $1.32@1.50. 

CORN—There was an easier feeling, due 
to slightly larger receipts and somewhat less 
pessimistic crop news. Shipments were 
mainly to Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
The Mexican demand for white corn was 
again in evidence. Frices declined 1@2c. 
Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 82@838c; 
No. 3, 81% @82c; white corn, No. 2, 82% 
@83c; No. 3, 82c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-—Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Wh't, bus. 2,891,700 1,287,000 2,552,950 884,000 
Corn, bus.. 363,750 218,000 163,750 171,000 


Oats, bus.. 243,100 122,000 63,000 45,000 
Rye, bus... 11,000 4,400 8,800 ..... 
Barley, bus 11,200 42,000 9,800 45,000 
Bran, tons. See. avaxss 2,420 3,000 
Hay, tons.. 6,852 3,000 1,392 1,000 


Flour, bbls. 8,750 2,000 653,750 62,000 


TOLEDO, AUG. 26 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 





Patemt, ToleGo-manGe 2. cciccvcscccsoces $8.20 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PORE bic cdcicesavecssvneesereus $7.25 @7.35 
DOPRREES. ccccvcsocccsceccvesecese 7.15 @7.25 
CIOBP cee cedccccsccccncsccccecece 6.75 @6.85 

MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............ $23.00 @25.00 
BEIMOS GOON cccccccscsccsccesece 26.00 @28.00 
MIGGNMES oc ccccccccecscccccece 29.00@31.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed -:..... 23. aero 00 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags ........ -@35.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... @ 5.00 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 
Cash Sept. Dec. May 


Monday ...... Ve 57% * 58% ey 63% $1.70 
Tuesday ...... 1.57 1.58 1.63 1.69% 
Wednesday ... 1.56% 1.57% 1.62% 1.68% 
Thursday » 153% 1.54% 1.60% 1.66% 
Friday ....... 1.58% 1.59 1.63% 1.69 
Saturday ..... 1.57 1.57% 1.62% 1.67 


Receipts last week, 336 cars, 169 contract; 
year ago 169, 10 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 48 cars, 
year ago 21, 17 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 224 cars, 97 contract; 
year ago 184, 1 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS . 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
399,000 169,000 
Corn, bus.... 57,600 25,000 12,500 9,000 
Oats, bus.... 356,000 294,400 207,700 132,900 


PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 2,950 
bbls and 6,186,469 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
6,100 sacks to Copenhagen. Quotations, 196 
lbs in wood 


43 contract; 


Wheat, bus.. 74,300 — 700 








Spring favorite brands ......?....$8.50@9.10 
Spring patent ........ceeeeseeeee 7.50@8.25 
Spring first clear ..........+0e005 6.50@7.40 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 8.50@9.10 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ............... 7.00@7.50 
Winter straight 6.75 @7.00 
Winter first clear . 6.25 @6.60 
Winter patent ........ 7.00@7.50 
Mi | ere 6.75 @7.00 
Winter first clear ..........e+5005 6.25 @6.60 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks..... 7.75 @8.25 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 7.25 @7.50 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 6.75@7.00 


MILLFEED—Scarce and higher, with de- 
mand fair. Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$28.00@28.50 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 25.50 @26.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

| WTELELIL ELT LTR eT Ee 26.00 @26.50 

To arrive, lake- and-rail ..... 25.26 @25.75 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

TP GRO 6s vccccccvecctcvccccs 32.00 @33.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

LOGsID GROMD 26. cccccccccsceve 25.75 @ 26.25 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 33.00@34.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 25.75 @26.25 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 26.00@27.00 

WHEAT—Irregular, but closed firm, with 
prices showing net advance of 3c. Export 
demand good, but business restricted by 
searcity of ocean freightroom. Receipts, 
$91,808 bus; exports, 501,386; stock, 1,327,485. 
Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


et. © — SPerrrr ye eery cers. $1.51@1.54 
No. 2 southern red .........-ee005 1.49@1.52 
Steamer No. 8 red ......ccscccses 1.48 @1.61 
ING, F POG cc cccec ccc ccsccsveccces 1.48 @1.51 
Rejected A write eee e eter ee enees 1.45@1.48 
GONE FE o-n4e odeh ec bh.cedor aa sives 1.42@1.45 


RYE FLOUR—Supplies small, and market 
firm and higher, but trade quiet. Quota- 


tions: near-by, $6@6.50; western, $6@7,—per 


196 lbs, either wood or sacks. 

CORN—Demand only moderate, but off-r- 
ings light, and market advanced lc. fte- 
ceipts, 29,857 bus; exports, 128,571; stock 
410,941. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 





Western No. 2 yellow ..........+. + 97@98 
Western steamer yellow ° 96@97 
Western No. 3 yellow .......seeeees 94@95 
Western No. 4 yellow ..........005- 91@392 

CORN PRODUCTS—Trade quiet, but 


prices firmly held under light offerings, 


Quotations: = ‘a 
bis sa 

K.-d. yellow meal...$4. sot bo $3. wea? 20 
Gran. yellow meal... 4.45@4. 22% @2.25 
Gran. white meal. 4.70@4. HH 30 
Yellow table meal. 4.35 @ 4.40 

White table meal. 4.70 @4.75 

White corn flour .... 4.45@4.50 

Yellow corn flour ... 4.60@4.70 





Pearl hominy ....... 4.70@4.75 
Hominy and grits, 
CABO wcccescccccccs 1.75@1.80 ... 


OATS—tTrade quiet, but efferings light 


8 





and prices firm and ic higher. Receipts, 
228,914 bus; stock, 277,096. “Quotations: 
563 @53% 
52 @521, 
Be. © WD cic wcevvctevionsces yeh tt 
/ 2S Serr reer ener ree @50 
Sample OAs ..cccscccccccccces ° is @47 


OATMEAL—Firmly held but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $6.22: 
Patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, wood, $6.22@7.0s: 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, 
in wood, $5.65@5.90; pearl barley, in 100-1) 
sacks, $3.40@4.90. 





NEW YORK, AUG, 26 
FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $7.60@7.90 $7.90@8.20 
Spring first clears..... 6.40@6.70 6.60@6.90 
Spring low-grades .... 4.20@4.85 ....@. 
Winter patent ........ 6.80@7.20 7.10@7.50 


Winter straights ..... 6.45@6.65 6.75@6.95 
Winter low-grades..... 5.10@5.65 ....@ 
Kansas straights ..... 7.25@7.60 ....@.. 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour shipments were placed at 159,000 
packages, including 1,100 to Liverpool, 5,400 
to London, 13,000 to Glasgow, 16,500 to Dun- 
dee, 7,000 to Leith, 21,300 to Baltic ports 
1,500 to Marseilles, 11,100 to Pirzus, and 
82,000 to the West Indies. 

Wheat exports were 2,747,000 bus, of 
which 136,000 were destined for Liverpvol, 
344,000 for London, 80,000 for Manchester, 
324,000 for Hull, 1,104,000 for Rotterdam, 
77,000 for Baltic ports, 226,000 for Cette, 
224,000 for Gibraltar, and 190,000 for Malta. 

WHEAT—Demand has been active al! the 
week, with quotations strong. Premiums 
have steadily advanced, gaining from 1 to 3 
bu for the week, and this, with the strong 
position of the contract market, has made 
for high prices. Cash wheat is in per- 
sistent demand. A good deal of the busi- 
ness is in full cargo lots. The Dutch in 
terests have bought a good deal of winte: 
wheat, and the Belgian Relief has also been 
buying American winters. The British Com 
mission bought Manitoba wheat and som: 
durum, Other exporters have bought bot) 
Americans and Manitobas. The market is s» 
erratic that but little business is being put 
through on the flat price. The offerings 
quested by the Greek government were fo: 
a flat quotation, and very full prices, it i: 
understood, were named. Quotations at tli 
close: No. 1 northern spring, $1.76%; No. - 
hard winter, Chicago, $1.67%; No. 2 red 
winter, $1.69%; No. 1 durum, $1.64%; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.72%; No. 2 northern 
Manitoba, $1.70%. 

CORN—Spot markets were strong, with 
sales quoted early in the week at $1 bu, but 
most of the business has been around 94@ 
98c in car lots to the local and the countr) 
trade. Owing to the strong position of 
Argentine freights, there has been no busi 
ness for importation in Argentine corn. 


OATS—Prices are very strong, with t! 
advance in the West. The local trade has 
bought fairly well, and the country trad: 
seems to be buying. Export business cor- 
tinues via outports, owing to more favorat!c 
rail rates. Several cargoes were reporte! 
worked. 

RYE FLOUR—Market has been stroug 
following the advance in cash rye, with 4 
moderate jobbing trade. Prices were qu0' 
ed at $6.25@6.75 in sacks. 

MILLFEED—tTrading has been of moc! 
ate volume. The undertone has been som: 
what irregular. Coarse western bran is « 
fered with iderable freedom. City fre 
is held firmly, and is said to be fairly w°'' 
sold up. Quotations, per ton: coarse weste r 
spring, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $25.25 
25.75; standard middlings, 100’s, $26@26.5" 
red dog. $34; oil meal, nominal. City feed 
bulk bran $24.50, 100-lb sacks $26; heav’ 
feed, in bulk $24.76, 100-Ib sacks $26.5" 
flour middlings, 100’s, $34; red dog flow 
$34, in Bbis. 

CORN MEAL—The market remains ver’ 
firm, with quotations holding their full ad 
vances, owing to the high prices for cash 
corn. Quotations at the close: kiln- dried 
export, bbl $4.50@4.60; fine yellow, ort 
$2.10; white, 100’s, $2.10; coarse, 100’s, $2.0 Fi 
hominy, bbl, $4.58; granulated yellow, $4.6 
per bbi; white granulated, $4.70 per bb! 
corn flour, 100’s, $2.25; brewers’ meal, Sal 
$2.22; grits, 100’s, $2. 23; flakes, 100’s, $2.55. 
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BOSTON, AUG. 26 

FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 

Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent.......$8.85 @9.25 
Spring, Minneapolis .....++++s-+- 8.70@8.85 
Spring, COUMEFY .....ee-eeeeeeeee 8.15@8.60 
Spring, first clear, in cotton ...... 7.00@7.65 
Kansas patent, sacks ...........~ 7.20@8.50 
Winter Patent ....ceccecesecccces 5 25 @8.25 
Winter straight ....... -- 7.00@8.00 
Winter clear ...... +. 6.75 @7.75 


MILLFEED—Most grades paren advanced, 
the market being strong in sympathy with 
flour and wheat. Trade has been slow on 
account of this strength. Advances range 
from 25c on Canadian bran to $2 on winter 
bran, Spring bran has advanced $1 and 
middlings $1@2 ton. Hominy feed is $1.60 
higher. Alfalfa meal is out of the market 
for the time being. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: middlings, 
$27@33; spring bran, $26@26.50; winter 
bran, $27@27.50; mixed feed, $27.50@30.50; 
red dog, $35.50@36; cottonseed meal, $35@ 
86: linseed meal, $38.50@39; gluten feed, 
$31.78; hominy feed, $35.75; stock feed, 
$32.50@38; oat hulls, $18.50; Canadian bran, 
$26.50@27. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal is firm 
and higher in sympathy with corn, but the 
demand is slack, Other cereal products are 
steady and unchanged. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in wood: granulated corn meal, 
$5: bolted, $4.95; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$1.90@1.92; cracked corn, in 100-Ib bags, 
$1.94@1.96; rolled oatmeal, $5.75; cut and 
gr ound, $6. 32; rye flour, in sacks, $5.756@ 

70; graham flour, $5.80@7.75. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks——, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbla.... 35,590 . 27,0238 ....- «eess 
Wheat, bus... 65,519 64,612 499,510 60,209 
Corn, bus..... 6,392 ....-- 264,710 1,534 














Oats, bus.....206,707 71,229 361,392 ..... 
Rye, DUS,...00 seece 300 16,163 ..... 
Barley, bus... ..... 45,000 3,892 80,574 
Millfeed, tons. 20 TT ncece coves 


Corn meal, bbis BEG csces ovcce es 
Oatmeal, cases 3,878 2,850 ..cce eeeece 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,300 > rey ar Tr 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands... ..$8.55@8.70 








Spring patent ....ccceccecceeees . 8.30@8.45 
Spring straight .....cccccccvseees 8.00@8.15 
Spring first clear ....eeeceeseees - 7.00@7.50 
Spring second Clear ....eeeeereees 6.30@6.80 
Winter patent, special stencils «++ 7.65@7.70 
Winter patent ..cccocsccccesccces 1.65@7.60 
Winter straight ....cceeceeeeeees 6.856@7.00 
Winter first Clear ...cseeeeseeees+ 6.50@6.70 
Hard winter patent ... 7.90@8.05 
Hard winter straight .. 7.65 @7.80 
Hard winter first clear .. +» 6.70@7.10 
Rye flour, pure and blended. esees 6.00@6.65 


MILLFEED—Up $1@2 ton, with demand 
slow to follow the improvement. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$25 @25.75; spring middlings, $26@26.50; soft 
winter bran, $26@26.50; soft winter mid- 
dlings, $27@28, 

WHEAT—Advanced 4%c, with movement 
large but demand moderate. Receipts, 1,- 
235,358 bus; exports, 389,029; stock, 1,807,- 
780. Closing prices: No. 2 red, spot and 
August, $1.56; September, $1.56%; October, 
$1.57; December, $1.58%; No, 2 red western, 
spot and August, $1.61%. 

CORN—Declined %c, with demand and 
movement on the wane. Receipts, 120,151 
bus; exports, 111,605; stock, 236,788. Clos- 
ing prices: contract spot and August, 93%c; 
track yellow, 93%c. 

OATS—Up 3@4c, with both movement and 
demand big. Receipts, 1,306,048 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,836,626; stock, 351,556. Closing 
prices: standard white, new, 52%c; No. 3 
white, old 52@62%c, new 51%@652c; No. 4 
white, old 61%c, new 50% @51\c. 

RYE—Gained 6c, with demand improving 
but movement light. Receipts, 12,960 bus; 
exports, 124,234; stock, 93,626. Closing price 
of spot No. 2 western for export, $1.29@1.30. 





DULUTH, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b. oe 
g. 26 1916 
First patent, wood.. $84 2008. 30 $6.10@6.30 
Second patent, wood. - 8.10@8.40 6.00@6.20 
Straight, wood ...... - 8.00@8.10 5.90@6.10 
First clear, jute .....- 6.00@6.20 4.55@4.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.95@4.10 3.85@4.10 
Red dog, jute ........ 2.90@3.00 3.10@3.15 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 Ibs, iss ao 





g. 26 1915 
Med. semolina, est hte $8. 1098. 20 $5.20@5.40 
rhe tent, jute ...... é 40@7.50 56.00@5.10 


t-straight, jute P é 90@7.00 4.60@4.70 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Aug. 26, were: 
family blend, $6.80; pure white, $7.05; pure 
dark, $6.10; dark blend, $6.10. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
Aug. 26.21,960 Aug. 28.14,775 Aug. 29.35,835 
Aug. 19.22,065 Aug. 21.16,650 Aug. 22.29,265 
Aug. 12.24,865 Aug. 14.14,690 Aug. 15.20,400 
Aug. 5.32,125 Aug. 7.14,890 Aug. 8.25,368 
, Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 

Aug, 26. 6,000 Aug. 28. -. Aug. 29. ..0- 
Aug. 19. - Aug. 21. . Aug. 22. .... 
Aug. 12. - Aug. 14. .... Aug. 18. 


Aug. 6. 9,870 Aus. Te. core Aum Be coce 
WHEAT—News was mostly bullish. Crop 
reports from the Northwest confirmed poor 
yields and quality. Market very erratic. 
Strong upswings on heavy buying were fol- 
lowed by liquidation and weak spells. Re- 
sult was a large and active trade. Spring 
futures closed a fraction. to 2c higher than 
Aug. 19. Durum demand keen from eastern 
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and foreign trade. Export acceptances were 
large. Greek government was credited with 
heavy purchases at high prices. Durum fu- 
tures closed 6% @7%c over Aug. 19. 
CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, September and December: 
--Spot durum— 





No.1 No.2 Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 19 ......$1.46% $1.45% $1.44% $1.43% 
Aug. 21 ...... 1.49% 1.47% 1.47% 1.47% 
Aug. 1.46% 1.45% 
‘Aug. 1.47% 1.46 
Aug. 1.46% 1.456% 
Aug. 1.52% 1.49% 
Aug. 26 ...... 1. ° 1.52 1.50 
Aug. 28, 1915. 1.06% 1.03% 1.02% .95% 


Duluth closing prices of \ ae wheat: 
No. 1 No. No. 


4 0. 
19... 162% @163% 158% @161% 149% @154% 
1... 164 160 @163 153 @157 
22... 168% @164% 160% @161% 151% @156% 
23... 163% @164% 159% @160% 151% @156% 
24... 1615 @163% 158% @160% 150% @155% 
25... 164% @165% 161% @163% 153% @158% 
26... eee ste) 157% @161% vaaded Yer 
28°.. 10% 107% @108% ..... @.... 

*191 
Duluth one aare orters, -_ track: 

Oa 


No. 3 white No * Barley 
Aug. 19 .cccceee 44% «»-@117 72@100 
Aug. 21 ........ 44% ++-@118 74@106 
BUR. BB ccccces - 44% -+»@120 74@105 
Aug. 23 ..... «se 44% 118@119 74@108 
Aug. 24 Sencee *46 118@119 74@108 
BUG. BB cegicee - 847% ++-@119 74@108 
Bug, 86 ..ccecese *46 +++@120 74@108 
4, 1915.... 34% «--@ 97 45@ 58 

*Old. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
Aug. 26 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


sales for prompt shipment were mostly at 
14%c over Chicago December, c.i.f. Buffalo. 
Carloads closed at $1.71 in store. Winter 
wheat neglected, as far as the mills are con- 
cerned. They do not want the few cars of 
old wheat here. Feed mills bought low- 
grades quite freely at their own prices. 


CORN—Market lower and trade light, the 
mills having some coming and little business 
in sight for that class of feed. Besides, 
prices were considered too high. Closing 
was firm: No. 2 yellow, 93%c; No. 3 yellow, 
93%c; No. 4 yellow, 92c,—on track, through 
billed, 

OATS—There was an active demand for 
oats on track all week, and the market was 
kept cleaned up daily. Closing prices were 
2c higher. The milis say the new crop 
makes a fine quality of rolled oats, although 
smaller than last year. Speculators con- 
sidered the price of oats low enough, and 
took all they could get at about the market. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 51%c; standard, 51c; 
No. 3 white, 50%c; No. 4 white, 49%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters paid as high as $1.13 
bu for old barley, prompt shipment, which 
was 8c above last week’s asking price. They 
will be short of supplies in a week or two, 
and are in the market, but looking for a 
decline, Quotations today: old, prompt 
shipment, $1.09@1.15; new, September ship- 
meni, $1.09@1.10, store, Buffalo; California, 
$1.12@1.15, track, Buffalo. 


RYE—Nothing doing in this market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 29 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





ig. 29 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$7. rt 40 $5.00@5.50 





Domestic——, -——Bonded \ 

1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 

Oats ...... 269 27 97 47 ese 10 
RYO cccccee 34 14 an | eee ooe eee 
Barley .... 512 148 625 $8. css 7 
Flaxseed .. 902 880 1,591 140 273 664 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Aug. 26), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
cr—— Receipts—, “an thnk teae 
Wheat-— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Spring .... 294 28 643 1367 14 264 
Durum .... 155 1 209 3864 1 34 
Winter .... 91 23 a beer eae. Tae 
Western ... O/ ate» ved: 009) Sew, Ree 
Totals... 643 62 813 
Bonded ... gee 47 tre) ee 


Totals. 550 52 860 715 15 288 
37 1 7 


Boe 34 50 34 
Bonded.. @. see sss eee B eee 
MVE cocose svt. Oe 98 os 201 61 


Barley .... 101 269 886 189 142 ... 
Bonded... Se ene. des Br pee ete 
Flaxseed .. 12 2 4 78 210 4 
Bonded... SB cee SB ceo eee 14 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 26 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 178 eee 19 1 eee 11 
1 northern .1,966 10 216 54 18 264 
2 northern. 980 1 1056 116 31 176 
No. 3 ..... 820 cee 10 73 7 83 


WO, 6 coccn ese cso 2 ay. eee 18 
Rejected .. ... eee ee5 ese eve 5 
No-grade .. ... ode she oe 4 22 
Sample gr. ... oes bas 2 eee 10 
Special bin. 969 30 BT sce cee eee 


Totals....4,413 41 389 295 60 589 
Macaroni ..2,310 3 845 41 1 1123 
S’western.. 241 coe 602106 ° 
Western ... 4 mir vn 9 36 ce 
Ee a ees ee | 3 111 

Totals... .6,968 45 839 639 100 933 
Bonded ... 174 ... 64 FT sse 97 

Totals....7,142 45 903 646 100 1,030 

FLAXSEED—Readily responded to influ- 
ences on both sides of market. Strength 
was derived from spirited demand on threat- 
ened frost and possible damage in Canada. 
Frost failing to materialize, liquidation of 
longs on the advance caused a sharp reac- 
tion. Working unevenly for a time, prices 
eventually suffered a relapse and closed 1% 
@3%c under Aug. 19. Crushers picked up 
supplies on all recessions. Some late-seeded 
flax in Canada is thought in danger of 
frost. This fact, and belief in short re- 
serves in this country, tend to keep oper- 
ators bullish. 


BUFFALO, AUG, 26 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 
---$8.45 @8.70 





Best patent .. 
Straight ...... 
First clear .. 
Second clear .. 






LOW-BTAde cncccccccseccccece 
Rye, No. 1 wnccccccesecececseeecs 
Spring bran, per ton .........+-+ 


Standard middlings, per ton .. 
Flour middlings, per ton ... 


Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton..... “i 33.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 33.25 
Gluten feed, per ton ..... ° ° 


Corn meal, coarse, per ton .. 
Corn meal, table, per ton .... 
Cracked corn, per ton ... . 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 35.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ....... 36.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood. 6.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton. + 16.00 

WHEAT—Millers are beginning to want 
old No. 1 northern, and have taken liberal 
amounts this week. There are good pros- 
pects of an active trade next week, with 
sellers predicting much higher limits. The 





d patent, wood... 7.70@8.20 4.80@5.30 
Fancy clear, jute...... 6.60@6.80 4.25@4.50 
First clear, jute....... 6.10@6.50 3.75@4.00 
Second clear, jute..... 4.15@4.50 3.00@3.25 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.056@3.10 3.00@3.15 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Aug. 29), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .......seeeeeeee $7.00@7.15 
PRCOME ccccccccccccvescetcvcvcces 6.90 @7.05 
Clear ....0. Cov ebereccccengcsceccs 4.80@5.50 


In cotton, 5c bb! less is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Aug. 29) were nominally: 


LONDON 
PAtOMt occccdcccccccscsccccsese see ve @53s 
Fancy ClOAr ...cccccscccccces eee ve eee ce 
POE GHORF ceciccccossevcsces 47s @6i1s 
HSCONE GIGRE cc cvcsecicccvecee 34s @36s 
GLASGOW 
Patent - cccccccdscoccccvoccseccs ++e «+ @538 
First clear standard Sood beves 47s @65l1s 
BeGONE GRASP cccccvcccvccece ® 686 os @36s 
LIVERPOOL 
PRTOME ccccsvcccecescccecscte o6e v0 @53s 
First clear standard ...... --. 47s @65l1s 
Second clear ......seee05 owe 600 6@ @36s 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 29) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 
Aug. 29 Year ago 
sooo $20. 50021. 50 $18.560@19.00 
Stand. middlings. . 22.00@23.00 22.00@23.00 
Flour middlings... 26.00@28.00 27.00@28.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@31.00 29.00@31.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Aug. 29 Year ago 
. $25. 50026. 50 $23.50@24.00 
Stand. middlings. . 27.00@28.00 27.00@28.00 
Flour middlings... 31.00@33.00 32.00@33.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 35.00@36.00 34.00@35.00 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1916 19156 1914 1913 

Bopt. B..00 seove - 287,876 441,675 389,165 

Aug. 26... 377,715 287,375 441,575 389,165 

Aug. 19... 372,575 257,435 402,250 346,130 

Aug. ied 360,385 232,820 407,935 344.630 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


Bran ....++.- 


Standard bran. 


apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
Sept. B..s  cvvce 5,385. 25,370 35,010 
Aug. 26... ‘22,255 56,385 25,370 35,010 
Aug. 19... 7,430 6,530 7,195 39,810 
Aug. 12... 15,595 6,500 5,755 28,490 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 19156 1916 1916 
July 64 54,800 215.265 153,880 4,355 1,376 
July 8. 65 54,950 155,060 126,860 2,430 606 
July 15. 65 64,650 190,505 151,945 8,835 225 
July 22. 65 54,950 223,280 162,930 8,210 715 
July 29. 65 54,900 203,880 139,880 8,215 715 
Aug. 5. 65 55,100 198,760 134,710 3,930 2,345 
Aug. 12. 64 64,800 224,135 123,050 715 6510 
Aug. 19. 62 54,300 212,685 109,600 1,180 1,285 
Aug. 26. 53 47,825 193,735 105,840 1,355 1,092 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $32.75 @33.00 
No, 1 ground feéd, 2,000 Ibst... 32.25@32.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.75@32.00 
No.3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.25@31.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks .....@22. ee 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.60@ 4.7 
Corn meal, white*® ........... +. 450@ 4. ¢o 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.00@ 7.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.60 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 56.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbi* ....... 
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Rolled oats, bbl, wood ........ - 6.25@ 6.35 
Mill screenings, per ton,........ 10.00@14.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 12.00@15.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 20.00@22.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 22.00@25.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00@25.00 
Fine seed ecreenings, ton ...... 15.00@18.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ......... + 32.50@34.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst + e+ + @36.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tin sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Aug. 29.—With a range of 1l4c, wheat in 
the Minneapolis market has made some very 
quick and radical turns during the last 
week. It was a quiet day when prices did 
not fluctuate 4@6c. A break of 9c occurred 
yesterday, on Roumania declaring war 
against the central powers, it being taken 
that this might work to release bottled-up 
Russian wheat. The market was wild and 
panicky. Today there was a reaction of 
3c, Liverpool not reflecting any concern over 
the action by Roumania, 

High and low points for the week were: 
September, $1.61 and $1.50; December, 
$1.60% and $1.46; May, $1.62% and $1.50. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
Aug. 22, at the close today, No. 1 northern - 
wheat was 3%@4%c lower, No. 2 northern 
and September 4%c lower, December 4%c 
lower, May 6%c lower. 

The cash wheat market at Minneapolis is 
gaining strength. Very little choice old 
wheat is offered and, to date, no new blue- 
stem has arrived. New receipts are mostly 
light-weight velvet chaff, though some fairly 
good. wheat of this variety has come from 
southern Minnesota. 

City mills have been heavy. buyers of all 
wheat suitable for milling. Elevators and 
shippers also report a moderately good de- 
mand from interior and eastern mills. 

One car of old No. 1 hard sold today at 
7%c over September. Choice to fancy No, 1 
northern, blue-stem, is selling at 5@6c over 
September, fair to good blue-stem at 3@4c 
over and soft blue-stem at 2@3c over. No. 
1 velvet chaff is quoted at 1@2c over Sep- 
tember. No. 2 northern, blue-stem, is sell- 
ing at 2c under to 2c over September; No. 
2 velvet chaff, 3@ic under September; No. 
3 wheat, 10@3c under September; No. 4 
wheat, 25@10c under September; rejected, 
50@15c under September. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Aug. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 - 
18.. 154% @158% 151% @155% 143% @151% 
19.. 153 @162% 155% @159% 147% @155% 
21.. 161% @165% 157% @162% 150% @158% 
22.. 158% @163% 155% @160% 148% @156% 
23.. 159% @164% 156% @161% 149% @157% 
24.. 158% @162% 154% @159% 147% @155% 
25.. 161% @165% 157% @162% 150% @158% 
26.. 160 @164% 156% @161% 149% @157% 
28.. 151% @157 148 @153 141 @149 

29.. 154% @159% 150% @155% 143% @151% 
31*. 96% @102% 93% @ 99% 88% @ 94% 

1t. 116% @123% 112% @121% 110% @119% 

*1915. tSeptember, 1914. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
Aug. No.4 Rej. N.G. Aug. No.4 Rej. N.G. 
23...147 126% 137% 26...145% 130% 143% 
24...188% 127% 113% 28...137% 129% 132% 
26...145% 132% 130% 29...134% 122% 128% 

Closing prices of September, December 
and May wheat: 

Aug. Sept. Dec. May Aug. Sept. Dec. May 
23...159% 156% 159% 26...159% 157% 159% 
24...157% 155% 157% 28...151 148% 150% 
25...160% 158% 161% 29...153% 152% 153% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Aug. No.1 No,2 No.3* Aug. No.1 No, 2 No. 3* 
23...152% 147% 141% 26...158 152 147% 
24...151% 146% ..... 28...149% 144% 140 
25...157% 152% 144% 29...152% 147% 142 

*Average of closing prices. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Aug. 28 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 





Wheat, bus +. +2,077,570 1,728,090 1,779,030 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,077 13,361 2,850 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,121 1,281 610 
Corn, bus ....... 49,140 31,050 68,680 
Oats, bus ....... 1,441,420 1,017,520 619,500 
Barley, bus ..... 605,000 366,000 570,000 
Rye, bus ........ 83,720 45,750 114,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 25,520 34,780 20,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
Au 





ending Saturday were: ug. 28 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 671,000 616,670 304,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 369,851 363,126 259,919 
Milistuff, tons ... 14,181 16,450 11,302 
Corn, bus 36,000 52,640 71,440 
Oats, bus ....... 419,100 445,880 346,610 
Barley, bus ..... 406,000 318,310 282,150 
WO, BEB codcccss 27,120 27,540 43,680 
Flaxseed, bus ... 2,760 4,640 880 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 1914 























No. 1 hard ..... 17 24 53 54 
No. 1 northern... 241 261 650 370 
No. 2 northern... 266 254 199 369 
BIO. B cvcccccecs 157 113 81 332 
Bee, @] ccvvccvers 93 49 29 172 
Rejected ....... 62 $1 10 42 
No-grade ....... 64 £0 48 128 

Totals, spring. 900 812 1,070 1,467 
Sample grade .. 9 20 16 eve 
Hard winter ... 606 622 385 657 
Macaroni ....... 27 22 13 120 
BO weccescese 104 85 28 67 
Western ....... 18 26 eee 10 

Totals ....... 1,664 1,687 1,612 2,821 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): Aug. 28 Aug. 29 
Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 278 325 eee 187 
No. 1 northern. .2,320 2,191 186 250 
No. 2 northern..1,699 1,715 10 17 
Other grades....2,724 3,130 106 628 
WOU cscces 7,021 7,361 302 982 
Oh BO. 6&6 va%e 7,015 Tia. eseue ”  @éuer 
se. err 65  «6e00) canwe 
) err 3,518 YEE Aves?  -ceves 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
22.... 86@87 44% @44% 117@118 75@104 
23.... 86@87 44% @45 117@118 74@104 
24 86@87 45% @46 118@119 74@106 
25 86@87 47% @47% 119@120 74@108 
26 86 @87 46% @47 120@121 73@106 
28 85 @86 43% @44 119@120 71@103 
0*... T65@75% 31% @32 88@ 90 45@. 60 
*1915. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Aug. 30 


Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 1914 1913 
Corn ... 33 27 15 13 17 
Oats ...1,065 502 91 801 1,778 
Barley... 125 84 92 178 130 
BOG ccc  “8F 14 15 8 129 
Flaxseed. 9 12 36 23 37 





Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis linseed mills are doing a good 
export business in oil cake. Supplies of 
flaxseed are of course limited, and the pro- 
duction is somewhat curtailed. Current out- 
put is easily disposed of, Holland and the 
United Kingdom both being in the market 
for all the cake that is offered. New York 
exporters are bidding $37.50 per 2,000 Ibs at 
seaboard for cake. This is equivalent to 
about $33.50, Minneapolis. Crushers gen- 
erally ask $34.50 for prompt or September 
shipment, and $32.50 for October. 

Linseed mills report fair domestic demand 
for linseed oil meal, and prices on this com- 
modity are strong at $36 ton, in car lots, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

* «*« 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mpls—, ——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr, Track Sept. Oct. 


Aug. 22...$2.20% 2.18% 2.17% 2.17% 2.19 
Aug. 23... 2.16% 2.15 2.13% 2.13% 2.15 
Aug. 24 2.16 -14% 2.13 2.13 2.14 


° 
Aug. 25... 2.16 2.14% 2.13 2.13 2.14% 
Aug. 26... 2.17% 2.16 2.14% 2.14% 2.15% 
Aug. 28... 2.10 2.08% 2.07 2.07 2.08% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Receipts——, ——In store—, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis. 26 20 33 9 36 23 
Duluth ..... 14 2 6 1,042 1,153 2,255 








Totals..... 40 22 39 1,051 1,189 2,278 


Receipts and shipments ‘of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, 








to Aug. 26, 1916, were, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis 7,213 7,200 843 696 

Duluth ........ 6,632 5,681 7,807 6,785 

Totals ...... 13,845 12,881 8,650 7,481 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 28 Aug. 29 








Wheat— Aug. 26 Aug. 19 1915 1914 
America ..... 9,474 6,543 6,424 10,017 
Russia ....... 560 730 216 ¢oe 
ee 280 606 112 296 
Argentina .... 920 820 376 eee 
Australia ..... 904 416 eee 204 
GORGES .nvccce 268 188 392 256 

Tots., wheat 12,406 9,302 7,560 10,773 
GOED isccvesee 3,462 4,098 4,357 604 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... 44,528 47,672 18,848 29,552 
CU do ac adens 21,243 21,361 22,346 12,513 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
o———-Acres———_. -——-Bushels——, 


Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1916*. 33,020 17,851 60,871 455 199 654 
1915.. 40.453 19,445 69.598 655 356 1,012 
1914.. 36,008 17,633 63.541 686 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,455 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45.815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49.543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46.723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,631 47.557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27.031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1903.. 32.510 16,954 49.465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19.545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Indicated crop based on condition Aug. 1, 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Aug. 29.—During the past week, choice 
corn was fairly active and steady. Lower 
grades were slow and hard to place. No. 3 
yellow closed today at 85@86c° bu; other 
grades, 73@84c. 

Oats were active all the week, and prices 
were firm compared with the futures. Ele- 
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vators were keen buyers daily. Closing 
Prices today: No. 3 white, 44@44%c bu; No, 
8 white, to arrive, 44%c; No. 4 white, 42% 
@43%ec. 

An active shipping and export demand 
was reported for rye the past week. Millers 
were fair buyers on a few days. Market 
has been strong, and No. 2 closed at $1.18 
@1.19 bu today. 

Malting barley was active, and lower 
grades slow the first part of last week. 
Since then all grades have been quiet to 





fair, with prices slightly easier. Closing 
range today, 70c@$1 bu. 
Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of September, December, 


May and cash wheat at points named, on 
each day of the week, per bushel, were: 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 


Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
22 23 24 25 26 28 


Mpls. .....158% 159% 157% 160% 159% 151 
Duluth ...159% 159% 158% 161% 159% 149% 
Chicago ..149% 149% 148% 153% 151% 140% 


St. Louis. .148% 148% 147% 150% 149% 140% 
Kans. City.145% 145% 144% 147% 146% 137% 
Winnip’gt 153% 152% 151% 155% 153% 144% 
DECEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. .....157 156% 155% 158% 157% 148% 
Duluth ...156% 156% 155% 158% 156% 147% 
Chicago ..153% 153% 151% 155% 153% 143% 
St. Louis..152% 152% 151 154% 153% 146% 
Kans, City.147% 147% 146% 149% 148% 139% 
Winnipeg 149% 148% 146% 151% 148% 140 
MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 159% 159% 157% 160% 159% 150% 
Duluth ...160 159% 158% 161% 160% 150% 
Chicago ..156% 156% 154% 158 156 146% 


Kans. City.151% 151% 150% 153% 151% 142% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*t ...160% 162% 160% 16356 162% 154% 

Duluth*t .164% 163% 1625 164% 163% ..... 

Chicago*t 1565 157% 156% 159 


St. Louist— 
2 hard ..154% 156 157 155% 157 152 





2 red ...157% 159% 159% 158% 160% 157% 
Kans. Cityt— 

2 hard ..160 152 152 161. ..... 147% 

2 red ...154% 153% 154 154. ..... 151% 
Milw’kee*f.158 159% 159% 159% 161% 155 
Toledo— 

2 red ...157 156% 153%158%157 146% 
Winnip’g* 158 ..... SOEUD 66606 sects tenes 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
Prices. tOctober. 

Mi polis Ship + 





Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the 11 months of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1915, to July 31, 1916, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
410 2 


C., M, & St. P.. 6,4 12 022 4,095 
C.,8t.P.,.M. & O. 3,520 2,216 2.563 1,795 
M. @ Bt, Lneecs 1,510 1,712 1,368 1,243 
Great Northern, 1,429 1,278 1,376 1,381 
North, Pacific.. 879 769 1,172 1,416 
Great Western.. 1,486 1,039 1,229 762 
C., B. & Q..... 2,085 2,383 2,073 2,429 
Soo (Chi. Div.). *847 1,247 1,018 1,738 





Totals .......19,589 16,206 17,213 
Receipts ....... 921 713 6 743 
*May, June and July figures included in 
Soo total. 
MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 
The attached table shows the shipments 
of millstuffs from Minneapolis, over the re- 
spective roads, in tons, for the 11 months 
of the crop year, from Sept. 1, 1915, to July 
31, 1916, with comparisons: 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
C., M. & St. P.152,356 91,447 124,797 119,101 
C.,St.P.,M.&O, 228,809 159,800 142,820 102.760 
M. & St. L.... 6,865 8,066 10,125 12.855 
Gt. Northern.. 70.236 63,689 56,305 69.651 
Nor. Pacific... 48,749 38,210 32,603 39.633 
Gt. Western... 17,465 32.482 20.376 15.427 
C., B. & Q.... 48,003 654,414 70,450 68,230 
Soo (Chi. Div.)*38,531 67,802 64,265 79,182 
BOO ccccese +++ 61,253 66,999 68,707 66,175 
Rock Island... 9,805 9,193 13,930 12,020 
Minn. Transfer 150 175 415 720 


Totals ......682,222 562.267 585.426 575.274 
Receipts ...... 84,220 62,102 72,199 650,152 

*May, June and July figures included in 
Soo total. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55.300 bbis, from Sept. 
1, 1915, to Aug. 12, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbls (000’s omitted): 


17,141 
5 























c—Output—, -——Exports— 

1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis ...19,766 15.780 1,626 1,757 
Duluth-Superior 1,376 1,189 &2 112 
65 outside mills 13,114 10,402 358 206 
Totals ..... 34,256 27,371 2,066 2,075 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis ...cccccsccccces 88,947 71.010 
Duluth-Superior ............ 6.192 6.350 
65 outside mills ............ 59,013 46,809 
Totale .cccccccccccccecseelS4,153 128,169 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Aug. 26, 1916 52,546 $8,793 21,355 ... .... 
Aug. 19, 1916 50,996 4,689 15,530 859 1,257 
Aug. 28, 19156 7,111 2,382 2,924 327 6651 


Aug. 29, 1914 31,634 3,923 20,124 
Aug. 30, 1913 44,530 2,612 24,662 eo” eve 

Changes for the week: Increases—W heat, 
1,550,000 bus; oats, 5,825,000. Decrease— 
Corn, 786,000 bus, 


290 1,193 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





ott From 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ....... 0 GB.CB cece Frr eons 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 176.00 178.00 177.00 
WIIM co cccccscce Tae. SOAR. | Otba t Sean 
Cardiff ..... esses 70.00 42. ewes | Mawes 
Christiania ...... 160.00 +++ 162.00 161.00 
Copenhagen ++ 160.00 «+++ 162.00 161.00 
Dundee ......... 70.00 ° ree cove 
GE eo cv cecns 60.00 eeee 62.00 oes 
Gothenburg ..... 160.00 .... 162.00 161.00 
PN keh be eebace eevee eoee eeee 
Helsingfors «+++ 168.00 167.00 
Oe ccecccrs ee . eee eece ecee 
Leith ciccccccces esse 72.00 71.00 
Liverpool . 60.00 62.00 61.00 
London ..... 60.00 62.00 61.00 
Manchester 60.00 72.00 70.00 
Marseilles ....... hes . when wend 
Rotterdam \. 175.00 177.00 176.00 
St. John’s, NW. Fi. SOC ccs cove - cose 


Rate from Montreal to Liverpool, 7ic; 
London, 7l1c. 

Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 
$1.78; Glasgow, 62c; Liverpool, 62c; London, 
72c; Rotterdam, $1.77. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 





LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 








Albany ......... 22.5 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ...... 20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* .....18.5 Philadelphia* ... 19.5 
Baltimoreft ..... 18.6 Philadelphiat ... 19.6 
Binghamton .... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston +. 26.0 Portland ..... eos 25.0 
Boston* -- 20.6 Portland® ....... 20.5 
Bostont 21.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo - 16.6 Quebec ......... 29.5 
Corning 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira 20.0 Rochester ,...... 20.0 
BEPEe ccccccece «++ 16.5 Rockland ....... 25.0 
Hornelisville .... 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.5 
Ithaca ....... - 20.0 Scranton ....... 21.0 
Montreal 24.5 Stanstead ....... 25.0 
Montreal* 19.6 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ............ 22.5 
Newport News*f. 20.3 Utica ........... 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York* ..... 20.5 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 

Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less, 

*Applies on flour for_export only. #All- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc, 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 
To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 20.5 6 15.5 . 13 


7 
New York. 20.5 5 15.5 7.5 13 
Philadelp’a 19.5 5 14.5 7.5 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 
Portland... 20.5 5 15.5 7.5 13 
Montreal... 19.5 6 14.5 7.5 12 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are 1c higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth, 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. 
cago east. 


**From Duluth 
tFrom Chi- 





WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 lbs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 


to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 

TPGWGOR .ccccsccs 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 8 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
COMGED os cccves'ss 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook ......... - 22 
Winnipeg ........ og eae 15 
Rapid City ...... ee 26 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer eecece 25 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 








To— Mpls 
Jacksonville 9.4 39.0 
WR: GWE CE Nicrceine cures oe . 43.0 
New Orleans .... A 27.5 
Birmingham q 39.0 
ae 29.4 39.0 
EOS ars 29.4 39.0 
une MRE CIEE OTe 17.5 27.5 
Tampa ..... 29.4 42.0 
Atlanta ..... 31.4 41.0 
Savannah 29.4 39.0 
Athens ... 32.4 42.0 
Augusta .......... erceceeee 32.4 42.0 
RS Pr eee 29.4 39.0 


August 30, 1916 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to Points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 






New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 24.7 
Boston ......... 28.7 Baltimore .,.... 23.7 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington ..... 23.7 
_Pittsburgh ,..... 20.5 Detroit teeeeeees 20.3 
Albany .... - 26.2 Rochester ......, 23.7 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 23.7 Louisville ....... 19.8 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston ..... +++. 24.0 Baltimore ....., 22.0 
‘New York ..... ¢ 36.0. BMatifax ......... 25.0 
Virginia ports,... 21.0 Montreal ....... 23.0 


Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 
St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Rates on flour in sacks, prompt shipment, 
via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 
City to ports named, in cents per 100 lbs: 






Aberdeen ...... SOM. BE scsvevere.. 126.8 

Amsterdam ....200.0 Leith 

Bristol ..... +++ 99.0 Liverpool ..... 

Copenhagen ....184.0 London 

Christiania ..... 184.0 Manchester ..... $4.0 

Baltic basing....184.0 Newcastle ...... 174.0 

Glasgow ....... 103.0 Rotterdam ..... 199.09 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points nam: d, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ...... Geet DOO bk esces.. 16.7 
Rochester ......13.7 Philadelphia .... 197 
TE sob ceereeese 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........13.7 Albany ......... 14.2 
New York ..... + 14.7 

8ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 


Aberdeen ..... 90.00 Glasgow ....... 85.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 85.00 
Bristol ........ 90.00 Liverpool ..... 85.00 
Christiania ....175.00 London ........ 75.00 
Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester .... 75.00 
Dundee ........ 85.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
eee 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ...18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse 17.50 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... §.30 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York .....; 14 12 14 12 
Boston ........ - 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C, 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
e Wile evecias 10.5 
AIDORT ccccccces 13.5 13.5 
TWUICe ce cccceccee 12 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 Pr 11 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 





Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, flaxseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina, as officially estimated 
(000’s omitted) for the past three crops, to- 
gether with the October estimate for the 
1915-16 crop, is as follows: 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


Wheels. . << 16,328 15,650 16,244 16,971 
Flaxseed ..... 4,060 4,310 4,397 4.312 
PS eee reoee 2,682 2,900 3,087 2.940 
CUBE Binipn nies 10,505 10,260 9,464 


The Argentine crops for the past five 
years, in millions of bushels, by crop years, 
as officially reported, were: 

1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 1911-12 1910-11 


Wheat... 168 114 187 166 146 
Flaxseed. 652 39 44 23 23 
Oats..... 89 51 116 69 47 
CetM. ses 315 205 197 295 28 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition July 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 


Wheat— 1916 19156 1914 1918 
Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 623.561 
Spring.. 199,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 





Totals.. 654,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 


Corn ....2,777,000 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,416,988 
Oats ....1,274,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley 195,000 237,009 194,953 175,189 
Rye...... 41,900 49,190 42,779 = 41,381 
Flaxseed.. 14,100 13,845 16,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. 84,600 86,225 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat 17,100 15,769 16,881 13,833 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 

Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpls—, -—Duluth— winnie 


1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Aug. 23.... 292 224 188 13 339 28 
Aug. 24.... 159 192 61 10 400 624 
Aug. 26.... 292 220 89 14 272 . 


Aug. 26.,.. 239 216 89 18 328 
Aug. 28.... 459 7565 94 28 683 te 
Aug. 29.... 268 304 267 82 345 119 


Totals....1,709 1,911 728 165 2,367 330 
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Flour was quiet, but inquiries last week 
showed that it was needed, and occasional 
sales were made for prompt shipment. 
In future supplies there is the old tend- 
ency to hold off and bid low. Prices were 
held firm, and following the course of the 
wheat market, were advanced about 40@ 
60c bbl. Some mills in the South reported 
a fair demand from small dealers for 
prompt shipment. Although numerous 
inquiries were received from the East, 
very few sales were made, 

Jmporters cabled for offers, but no 
bids were accepted. Foreign sales for the 
week appeared to be smaller than pre- 
vious week, but the demand from Latin 
America and the West Indies was some- 
what improved. 

Trading in flour in the local market 
was also limited, business being confined 
to small lots, with no purchasing for de- 
ferred delivery. ‘The quick-shipment sales 
to the regular trade indicate that buyers 
have let their stocks run down to ex- 
tremely low points. 

Quotations at the close: hard winter 
fancy patent, $6.65@7; straight, $6@6.25; 
first clear, $5.25@5.65; second clear, 
$4.30@4.60; low-grade, $3.75@4,—jute. 
Soft winter fancy patent, $6.80@7.25; 
second patent, $6.25@6.50; extra fancy, 
$6.10@6.30; second clear, $5@5.25; low- 
grade, $3.75@4.25,—jute or cotton. Pa- 
cifie Coast soft wheat fancy patent, $6.85 
@7; straight, $6.65@6.80. Spring patent, 
$7.75@8; first clear, $6.60@6.85,—jute. 
Rye, $6.45; dark, $6.25,—jute. 

Millfeed demand somewhat improved, 
with prices held firmly. Middlings were 
very scarce, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 26 was 33,100, rep- 
resenting 81 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 22,100, or 54 per cent, the 
previous week, 33,800, or 83 per cent, a 
year ago, and 36,200, or 90 per cent, in 
1914. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 42,000, repre- 
senting 69 per cent, compared with 45,300, 
or 75 per cent, the previous week, 44,100, 
or 73 per cent, a year ago, and 45,500, or 
15 per cent, in 1914. 





New York Faces Car Shortage 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 28.—In addi- 
tion to difficulties in settling the railroad 
strike, it looks as though the heavy 
freightcar shortage would seriously affect 
New York and other Atlantic seaports. 
The statistics compiled by the American 
Railway Association for the first week in 
August indicate clearly that, unless there 
is some radical change in commercial, 
industrial and transportation conditions, 
the railways and the shipping public will 
have to deal with one of the worst short- 
ages of freightcars in the history of this 
country. 

The net surplus is only 10,616 cars, and 
past experience seems to indicate that, 
whenever the net surplus in the early 
part of August is less than 100,000 cars, 
there is pretty sure to be a net shortage 
beginning in October or early November. 

In view of the serious condition which 
statistics indicate will exist very shortly 
unless heroic treatment is applied, the 
managers of the railways and the large 
‘hippers of the country are urged to take 
‘teps at once toward the adoption of 
some plan of co-operation which will 
result in the car supply of the country 
being utilized in the most efficient man- 
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PAL.MKING” 


There are enough cars to 
take care of the country’s business if 
only they are handled with care and effi- 
ciency, but it is plain that, unless they are 
thus handled, there is going to be serious 


ner possible. 


trouble. Past experience has shown that 
a bad car situation may be helped con- 
siderably by the exercise of foresight and 
energy on the part of the railways and 
shippers, and by prompt and friendly co- 
operation between them. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Prices to Remain High 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md: 

As we see the situation, it is impos- 
sible to expect anything but high prices 
through the present crop year. The 
shortage in both winter and spring wheat 
is of such a serious nature as to make it 
almost absolutely certain that no decline 
of moment can be had, even from what 
looks to be a high level of prices at 
present. We are apt to have violent 
fluctuations, but we think the tendency 
will be toward higher prices as the sea- 
son advances. 

Domestic buyers have been taking flour 
very conservatively, and we think that 
as a rule they have not bought ahead to 
any extent. 

While export trade at present is quiet, 
we have no doubt that there will soon be 
improvement, as it seems to be impossible 
for foreign buyers to secure supplies in 
any other quarter on a lower basis than 
from the United States. Ocean freights 
rule high, but there seems to be an in- 
creasing amount of room offering, and 
we have not had the same difficulty in 
securing space during recent months that 
we did before that time. 





Swiss Imports of Foodstuffs 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 28.—Accord- 
ing to a report just received by the De- 
partment of Commerce from the United 
States consul at- Berne, the commission 
charged by the Swiss government to ren- 
der a report on the economic situation of 
the country has finished its labors. It 
says that the imports of grains in 1915 


“were satisfactory, and praised the Swiss 


department of agriculture for the effi- 
cient manner in which the foodstuffs situ- 
ation has been handled. 

Little or nothing was said of the pros- 
pects for 1916, but in debate in Parlia- 
ment on the committee report it was 
shown that in the first quarter of this 
year there was a defict of 30 per cent in 
the importation of foodstuffs as compared 
with January, February and March of 
1913. Fodder imports declined from 71,- 
650 short tons to 11,574. 

The high level of imports was reached 
in August, 1915, but by December the 
nation’s supply of grain had dwindled by 
half, despite constantly arriving ship- 
ments at French and Italian ports. From 
August, 1914, until the end of December, 
1915, it was shown that the Swiss bought 
117 steamer-loads of wheat, 19 of oats, 18 
of corn and 3 of barley. 

To the end of December, 1915, the Swiss 
had paid $48,057,000 for grain. Between 
November, 1914, and December, 1915, the 
price of wheat rose from $2.65 to $3.30 
per 100 Ibs; flour from $3.55 to $4, and 
corn from $2 to $2.25. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Market for Flour in Jamaica 

According to a recent consular repert, 
Jamaica offers an excellent market for 
American flour. During 1915, flour was 
imported to the value of $1,364,770, of 
which $1,335,444 came from the United 
States, $26,224 from Canada, and $3,102 
from Italy. Quantities and values of im- 
ports during the past six years have been: 
for 1914, 248,993 bbls, $1,302,601; for 
1915, 224,353 bbls, $1,364,770; average for 


receding four years, 277,308 bbls, 

1,445,234. 

The grades and prices of flour vary 
greatly. The average price for a good 
grade of flour may be placed at $6 per 
bag of 196 lbs. This ge is sold at 
$8.75 per bag, and retailed at 5c per lb. 
The officially calculated value, according 
to the customs, was $6.08 per 196 Ibs in 
1915, as against $5.23 in 1914, 

The usual terms are draft at sight, 30 
to 90 days, or 21% per cent-off for cash. 
American exporters need not concern 
themselves with the local import duty, as 
prices are uniformly quoted the trade 
f.o.b. vessel, New York. As a matter of 
information, it may be stated that the 
local import duty is specific and amounts 
to 8s ($1.95) per bbl of 196 Ibs. The unit 
of quantity is given as a barrel, but all 
flour is imported in bags weighing 196 lbs. 

Bags are usually marked with the 
trade-marks of the manufacturers, with 
the initials, names, or private marks of 
the local selling agents. It is advisable 
to have the trade-mark registered in 
Jamaica. 





Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


“Buttermilk,” and circular design; No. 
94,376. Owner, Cooper Riddick Co., Inc., 
Suffolk, Va. Used on horse and dairy food. 


“Torch Light,” and hand holding a torch; 
No. 95,778. Owner, Acme Milling Co., Tal- 
bott, Tenn. Used on wheat flour. 

“No-Risk,” and representation of a star; 
No. 95,991. Owner, the Abilene (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

‘““Maysill”; No. 96,152. Owner, Mayflower 
Mills, Fort Wayné, Ind. Used on wheat flour. 

“Coringa,” and picture of a court jester 
or magician; No. 96,179. Owner, Holy & 
Co., New York. Used on wheat flour. 

“Sweet Locust’’; No. 96,323. Owner, Free- 
burg (Ill.) Milling Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Bis-Cute,” and representation of a small 
girl having a biscuit for a head; No. 96,324. 
Owner, Freeburg (Ill.) Milling Co. Used on 
self-rising flour. 

“Solitaire’; No. 81,520, Owner, Morey 
Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. Used on bar- 
ley, rolled oats, pancake flour, buckwheat 
and wheat flour compound, corn flakes, corn 
meal, wheat flour, and other food products. 

“Ben Hur,” and representation of a corn- 


stalk and an ear of corn; No. 91,9§2%. 
Owner, Golden Grain Milling Co., East St. 
Louis, Ill. Used on prepared stock food. 


“Campeonato,” and other printed matter; 


No. 92,314. Owner, Washburn-Crosby Co., 

Minneapolis. Used on wheat flour. 
‘Imperator’; No. 93,124. Owner, Kansas 

Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Used on 


wheat flour. 

“Wild Flower,” and _ representation of 
wild flowers; No. 94,620. Owner, H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Co., Salina, Kansas, and Kansas 
City, Mo. Used on barley, rolled oats, and 
other food products. 

“Valuation,” and coin; No. 95,499. 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Culmination’’; No. 95,500. Owner, Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Foundation”; No. 95,502. Owner, Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Inspiration’’; No. 95,503. Owner, Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Fogarty’s White Royal,” shield and ram- 
pant lions; No. 95,742. Owner, Bast- 
Fogarty Milling Co., Des Moines, lowa. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Pla-Safe,” and circular deisgn; No. 965,- 
990. Owner, Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Tokay,” and bunch of grapes; No. 96,029. 
Owner, St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Fern Leaf,” and deisgn formed of two 
fern leaves; No. 96,030. Owner, St. Mary’s 
(Mo.) Mill Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Treaty,”’ and picture of a small girl hold- 
ing a broken doll, and crying, and a boy 
offering her a piece of bread; No. 96,031. 
Owner, St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Grouse,” and picture of a grouse; No. 
96,032. Owner, St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. 
Used on self-rising flour. 

“Collie,” and picture of a collie; No. 96,- 
033. Owner, St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. 
Used on self-rising flour. 

“Shovel and Hoe,” and representation of 
a shovel and hoe; No. 96,034. Owner, St. 
Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. Used on self-rising 
flour. 

“Old Uncle Ned,” and picture of a colored 
man holding a mule; No. 96,035. Owner, 
St. Mary’s (Mo.) Mill Co. Used on self- 
rising flour. 

“Big Dollar’; No. 96,137. Owner, Cadick 
Milling Co., Grandview, Ind. Used on wheat 
flour. 

“‘Pechincha,” 
dice with the sixes uppermost; 
Owner, Holt & Co., New York. 
wheat flour. 

“Pie-Flakes”’; 
H. Jackson, Seattle, 
pared pastry flour. 

“Evermore”; No. 96,428. 


Owner, 
Neb. 


and representation of five 
No. 96,178. 
Used on 


No. 96,328. 
Wash. 


Owner, Eimer 
Used on pre- 


Owner, the Fed- 


erated Mills Co., Morganville, Kansas. Used 
on wheat flour. 
“Original”; No. 86,645. Owner, Kansas 


Hard Wheat Breakfastfood Co., Chase, Kan- 
sas. Used on a breakfast food. 

“Triangle,” and figure of a triangle in- 
closing a fleur de lis, with words “Mansfield 
Milling Co.”’; No. 88,416. Owner, Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co, Used on wheat flour. 
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COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 6 
cars; heading, 2; total cars, 8. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
19,160 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 98,700 patent hoops and 63,000 
wire hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


Sales Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 

Aug. 26.*19,795 11,170 44,145 29,250 18,635 
Aug. 19. 21,850 5,675 40,335 27,240 20,890 
Aug. 12. 18,025 8,860 27,435 26,620 19,075 
Aug. 5.. 21,110 11,220 27,310 23,675 17,495 
July 29.. 22,230 8,230 16,656 20,760 16.805 
July 22.. 15,155 12,175 20,715 28,440 15,525 
July 15.. 10,290 8,445 23,035 23,670 7,100 
*These figures include 1,264 half-barrels, 


two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
Attached are. quotations of flour barrel 


stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00@10.50 
Gee GORVOR BE oc vkiscccccscenes 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @T%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.50@12.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 11.00@11.50 
BVO GUAVOR, BE nccccccccccces - 9.25@ 9.76 
Beech staves, M ....ccccccccces 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ...-.cccccccee 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... 30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@ _ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1915 
shops’ sold made shops sold 
Aug. 26.... 5 3,035 3,805 5 1,480 
Aug.-19.... 5 3,265 2,020 4 1,110 
Aug. 12.... 4 4,840 3,595 5 2,215 
Aug. 6.... 5 1,995 2,095 6 3,120 
July 29.... 5 2,745 2,740 6 6,605 
July 22.... 4 3,180 3,225 4 4,490 
July 15.... 4 1,200 1,870 3 1,585 
Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing, Shakopee and 
Winona, 
The same shops unloaded the following 


stock: 1 car of cottonwood staves and 2 cars 
of heading. 

About 75 Baltimore coopers are on 
strike for an eight-hour day and more 
pay. 

Marius Hansen, a cooper in the shop 
of the Co-operative Barrel Co., Minne- 
apolis, committed suicide Aug. 27. He 
sealed the door and window in his room, 
and turned on the gas. Mr. Hansen was 
52 years of age, and had been despondent 
over ill health. 

Frederick J. Koster, of the California 
Barrel Co., as president of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce and chair- 
man of tue committee on law and order, 
has been active and conspicuous in deal- 
ing with strikes and labor troubles in 
San Francisco. The California Barrel 
Co. has a large trade in sugar and other 
slack barrels. 





London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between July 13 and 
Aug. 2, 1916, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 
From New York per ss. Andania— 

First Pref. ..... 500 Superlative .... 1,000 
From Philadelphia per ss. West Point— 
Three Stars ... 2,086 Pilot 
BIOORS cccsvcces 500 Colonial 

OCOBM ccccccece 1,000 Oroba 
Cracker Special. 1,590 Dominion Pat... 995 
Strongdust ..... 600 

From Montreal per ss. Mount Temple— 


Golden Lion ... 450 Hurrah ....... 1,000 
Goodwin ....... 500 

From Montreal per ss. Don Emilio— 
EAIP wccccccccce 700 Algana ........ 3,000 
Golden Crust .. 500 Glenora ........ 3,000 
Daily Bread ... 1,000 


From New York per ss. Vinovia— 
Togo or Tobs... 450 Togo or Colonial 550 


Colonial ....... 1.500 Medallion ...... 500 
Mayblossom ... 1,200 

From Boston per ss. Cambrian— 
Gold Medal .... 2,000 Sphinx ........ 1,000 
Caledonian .... 1,500 Trumpeter ..... 500 
Capitan ....... COO PORT co ccccacce 1,500 
Excelsior ...... 1,500 Guinea Gold ... 590 
Goodhue ....... 500 Goodhue ....... 500 
Markham ...... 449 White Gem.... 500 
Imp. Sunlight... 6500 Golden Lion ... 600 

MAW cccccccces ,993 Glenora ....... 1 
Pride of Canada 2. DOIPRIN .cscces 500 
Dictator ....... 498 Pomsetta ...... 500 


First Pref. .... 6500 
From Baltimore per ss. Michigan— 


Sphinx #....... 1,000 Amazon ....... 500 
Light Bakers ..1,500 Ungava........ 1,000 
Cones ...-.4++. ‘ 
From Newport News per ss. South Point— 
Merit ....+..00. 600 Yeoman ....... 400 
From Montreal per ss. Ansonia— 
Daily Bread ... 2,000 Regal ........ - 600 





The Lake Milling Co., which is building 
a 25-bbl mill at Medicine Lake, Mont., 
expects to begin grinding about Oct. 1. 
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the local wheat they can, buying from the 
elevator companies where necessary. 

It seems to be conceded that farmers 
will at first market their poor wheat and 
hold back that of the best quality. 

Montana appears to have a good crop 
of wheat, both as to quality and quan- 
tity. Samples being shown in Minneapolis 
are exceptionally fine in appearance. 

Freverick J. Cuarx. 


P. L. Howe, president of the Imperial 
Elevator Co., estimates the wheat crop of 
Montana at 40 million bus. Much of this 
wheat is of the spring variety, and sam- 
ples received here showing it to be of 
superior quality, he expects Minneapolis 
to draw heavily on that state. Mr. Howe 
thinks that Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota have grown 140 million bus, 
‘or 180 millions for the four states, in- 
cluding Montana. . 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Min- 
neapolis: 

The exceptionally high price of wheat 
has been an incentive for many farmers 
to chance cutting fields of wheat that 
otherwise would have been abandoned. 

Barley and oats have begun to move to 
market, and are of good color and con- 
dition, but light in weight. The flax and 
corn crops are both satisfactory, and it 


looks as though they would escape serious. ° 


damage by frost. 

There will probably be a large amount 
of plowing and ground preparation this 
fall for next season’s crop, as it was 
clearly demonstrated this year that grain 
properly seeded withstood the hardships 
much better than that which was disked 
into the stubble. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest, with comparisons. The 
figures are in millions: 
-—1916—, -——1915— —1914— 
Acres *Bus Acres Bus Ac’s Bus ‘13 
Minn, .... 3.9 39.6 4.3 72 4.0 43 68 
N. Dak... 7.1 68.2 8.4 162 7.2 82 79 
S. Dak.... 3.6 29.8 3.6 61 3.4 32 34 
Totals...14.6 137.6 16.3 285 14.6 157 181 
*Indicated crop based on Aug. 1 govern- 
ment report. In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,- 
170,000 and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus win- 
ter wheat; not included above. 
Of the 1916 total given above, 3,000,000 
bus are winter wheat, 700,000 being credited 
to Minnesota and 2,300,000 to South Dakota. 





Mill Reports 

J. A. Dunn, president Park River (N. 
D.) Milling Co: At least 60 per cent of 
the threshing in this district is completed. 
Wheat is yielding 3 to 9 bus per acre, 
with a few favored spots as high as 14. 
General average will be about 6 bus, with 
the weight 42 to 55 lbs. An occasional 
load is as heavy as 56 to 57 lbs. The 
average weight will be about 51 lbs. Bar- 
ley yields are very disappointing; quite 
an acreage is not worth threshing. Much 
is running 6 to 10 bus, and very little 
over 15. Oats are somewhat better, and 
will make about a half crop. Corn made 
a wonderful growth the last six or seven 
weeks and if it can escape frost, it will 
be the only crop this year anything like 
normal. 

Amenia, N. D: Very little wheat 
threshed yet. Blue-stem very poor; less 
than 50 per cent will be threshed, and 
that will yield under 5 bus per acre. 
Marquis and velvet chaff are somewhat 
better. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Thresh- 
ing delayed a week by rain, which we fear 
will be hard on light wheat. Wheat al- 
ready threshed running 3 to 5 bus per 
acre. Velvet chaff and marquis weighs 
42 to 55 lbs, averaging 51. Blue-stem 
absolutely no good for milling. Wheat 
before rain had a fine color. Farmers 
are doing everything they can to save 
what wheat they have; more have stacked 
wheat than ever before. Rye yielding 10 
bus; barley, 8 to 15. 

C. I. Gross, manager Baldwin Flour 
Mills, Casselton, N. D: A little threshing 
was done last week; wheat yielding 5 to 7 
bus. Marquis makes best showing, test- 
ing 52 to 54 Ibs. Velvet chaff tests 48 


to 54, and blue-stem 36 to 50. Farmers 

are storing in own bins; selling little. 
Harvey 

three days’ threshing done. 


(N. D.) Milling Co: About 
Yields, 3 to 
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12 bus; some No. 2 wheat, but mostly No. 
3 and 4. The field that run 3 bus was 
a chaff, and it was practically worth- 
ess. 
William Dunnell, vice-president Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co: About 10 per 
cent of threshing has been done in this 
district. Probable yield, 7 bus. Average 
weight, 51 lbs to bu. 

Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor, N. 
D: Wheat-threshing just begun. Prob- 
able yield, 4@8 bu. Average weight, 48 
Ibs to bu. 

* # 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: No 
threshing done for 10 days, owing to 
heavy frequent rains. Farmers hope to 
resume threshing this week. 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
S. D: Wheat-threshing just commencing. 
Wheat yielding 2 to 10 bus; think will 
average 5 to 6. Test weight ranging 
from 41 to 55 lbs, bulk of it 48 to 53. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mill Co: Have 
been threshing about a week. Wheat 
going about 10 bus; weight, 45 to 56 lbs, 

* * 


Echo (Minn.) Milling Co: Shock- 
threshing finished. Wheat yielding 5 to 7 
bus, No. 2, 3 and 4, testing 50 to 56 Ibs. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn: Very little threshing done. Aver- 
age yield 11. bus, though two fields 
threshed out 25. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn: 
From few reports received, estimate 
wheat will yield 10 to 15 bus; No. 2 and 3 
in grade. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: 
Only about 10 per cent threshing done. 
Wheat running 8 to 16 bus; weight, 49 to 
58 lbs. 

G. M. Palmer, president Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn: Spring wheat 
yielding 6 to 19 bus, averaging 10. Blue- 
stem weighing 52 Ibs, and velvet chaff 55. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Thresh- 
ing just starting. Wheat yielding 5 to 12 
bus; weighs 52 lbs per bu. 

C. S. Christensen Co., Madelia, Minn: 
About 25 per cent of the threshing in 
our territory has been done. Believe 
more farmers are stacking their grain 
this year than usual. Yield of wheat per 
acre will be 7@17 bus. Weight of wheat, 
45 lbs upward. 

Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co: Threshing 
just started. Average yield 10 bus; 
weight 45 to 56 lbs. Weather favorable 
for stacking and threshing. 

. «. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Belgrade, 
Mont: Some winter wheat yielding 15 to 
20 bus; other fields, 30 to 40. No spring 
threshing done yet. 

Billings, Mont: New wheat coming in 
steadily; receipts heavy. Farmers selling 
freely; want to contract at present prices 
for wheat not yet threshed. Milling qual- 
ity extra good. Winter wheat yieldin 
18 to 22 bus per acre on bench lands, an 
spring wheat about 15. On valley lands, 
spring wheat yielding 25 bus of very fine 
grade. 

Three Forks (Mont.) Milling Co: Har- 
vesting is in full blast in western Mon- 
tana. Threshing will start here this week. 

Bozeman (Mont.) Milling Co: Winter 
wheat threshing now in progress, and 
grain will soon move to market. Yields 
average 22 to 40 bus per acre. Cutting 
of spring wheat just begun. Condition 
very spotted, yield averaging 12 bus to 
acre for poor and 30 bus for good. 

H. N. Stockett, secretary Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Great Falls, 
Mont: Cutting is general south of Great 
Falls. North of here, winter wheat is 
being cut. Quality is good. Quantity 
will be about 15 or 20 per cent under last 
year. Some grain is moving now. In 10 
days movement will be general. Spring 
wheat is ripening fast under ideal weath- 
er. In the absence of hail and frost, the 
1916 crop will be good in quality and fair 
in quantity. 





Seattle-Tacoma Output 

The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 28,077, or 69 per cent of ca- 
pacity, last week, against 21,757, or 53 
per cent, the previous week, and 13,180, 
or 32 per cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 23,650, or 41 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 37,905, or 67 per cent, the 
previous week, and 19,082, or 37 per 
cent, a year ago. - 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 584.) 
rate to Chicago of 50c per 100 Ibs, with 
» aati privilege at Minneap- 
olis. 
MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Abbey Grain Co., of Minneapolis, 
is building a 50,000-bu elevator in St. 
Paul. ™ 

The mill at Blue Earth, Minn. is 
closed to allow the installation of some 
machinery. 

P. Dengler, operative miller, has taken 
employment with Ahles & Lenarz, Al- 
bany, Minn. 

The Bowman (N. D.) Mill Co. has en- 
gaged J. R. Gates, of Grand Forks, N. 
D., as miller. 

Millfurnishers report an exceptionally 
heavy demand in the Northwest for sup- 
plies and special machines. 

A. H. Kirk, of Minneapolis, has been 
granted a Fay ang on a perforation-gauge. 
He applied for it Oct. 26, 1914. 

The Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Milling 
Co. has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock. William Dunnell, Minot, 
N. D., and Walter Nicol, Minneapolis, 
are principals. 

The Humboldt mill of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., at Minneapolis, which has 
been entirely rebuilt and the capacity in- 
creased to 5,000 bbis daily, started grind- 
ing wheat Aug. 27. 

Joseph Kreuer has bought a site at 
Mapleton, Minn., on which it is reported 
he will build a 75-bbl mill. Machinery 
for it is to be taken from the old Cable 
mill, near Good Thunder, Minn. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has placed 
an order with L. S. Meeker for two No. 
7 Niagara bran dusters and two No. 3, 
style B, McDaniel angle-screen sepa- 
rators. The Empire Milling Co., Janes- 
ville, Minn., has also ordered a No. 7 
Niagara bran duster. 

John Washburn, president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., returned Aug. 27 
from a trip to Great Falls, Mont. At 
that point, the Royal Milling Co., con- 
trolled by his company, has a 2,500-bbl 
mill under construction and expects to 
have it ready for operation in October. 

L. S. Meeker, Minneapolis representa- 
tive of the Richmond Mfg. Co., is at 
Geneva, N. Y., attending a reunion of 
his regiment, the 148th New York state 
volunteers. Mr. Meeker is the last sur- 
viving commissioned officer. During his 
absence, his son, Ray Meeker, will be in 
charge of the Minneapolis office of the 
company. 

BAKERY NOTES 
One prominent Minneapolis baker says 


that, if the strength in flour prices holds, . 


he looks for local bakers to advance 
bread prices within a week or two. 

C. H. Pierce, of the New England San- 
itary Bakery, Decatur, IIl., was in Min- 
neapolis Aug. 25-26, and was specially 
interested in the Regan bakery. 

A. Bakke, proprietor of the South 
Side bakery, Omaha, and president of the 
Nebraska Master Bakers’ Association, 
was a Minneapolis visitor, Aug. 23-26. 

M. Zinsmaster, the veteran baker of 
Des Moines, Iowa, was in Minneapolis 
Aug. 24, accompanied by his daughter, 
and while here looked over the Regan, 
Sanitary and other bakeries. 

Visitors in Minneapolis accompanied 
by H. C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
hig Milling Co., on Aug. 23, were: F. 
F. Thomas, representative of that com- 
pany in eastern Pennsylvania, and L. 
M. Bricker, a prominent baker at. Har- 
risburg and Sunbury, Pa. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Jobbers ask $20 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
for season-shipment bran, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Rye middlings are scarce and strong 
at $22 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. Mills are offering only for Sep- 
tember-October shipment. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
saguor $8.20@8.30 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $8@8.10. For lots of 
less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 


August 30, 1916 


at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $22 
@283 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $24@25 for 
shorts, and $28@29 for flour middlings. 


Exports for Week Ending Aug. 19, 191¢ 





Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.2,585,614 662,900 106,427 1,101,593 
Portland, 

BEGIMG 6.0 knees \-vcuewe’ beked 801,000 
Boston ... 197,864 ...... 9,943 377,851 
Philadelp’a. 553,000 172,000 5,000 246,000 
Baltimore.. 549,000 335,000 ..... 839,000 
Norfolk, 

SK (AeA RAD ae: recede 5,000 ....., 
New, News 11,000. ..060. ad veue $21,000 
CROUEED o'ces-  cecias 28,000 10,000 ...... 
N. Orleans. 72,000 92,000 63,000 3,000 
Galveston.. 600,000 ...... 7,000 ...... 


Montreal .1,248,000 








Tots., wk.5,716,468 1,437,900 225.370 3,981,444 
Prev. wk.5,766,782 1,303,100 266,282 3,242 169 
U. K’dom.1,938,277 1,033,898 96,838 
Continent .3,754,173 276,000 39,406 





8. and Ctl, 

REOTIONS eek cceueeé $8,905 .... 
We SGM. acc das Yaniets 49,770 
Other 

countries. 24,028 128,002 451 

Totals ..5,716,478 1,437,900 225,370 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Same tim: 


Aug. 19,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 44,766,814 15,874,127 
Flour, bbis .......... 2,214,898 1,086,810 
Totals as wheat, bus. 64,733,855 20,761,947 
a ee 8,726,175 2,276,385 
Cate, DUB .vecicecece 24,934,447 8,795,115 





Average Prices of Wheat at Winnipeg 

Average of daily closing prices of cash 
No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg, in cents 
per bushel, by months and years for a series 
of crop years (fractions omitted): 


oo a Oo “ Nn oO ~~ i'=) © 
at. ae oe eee Sl 
tad oo a o cal Nn oO wv iY) 
So oO oO Saal coal _ cal - — 
nr J J nr nD oa o i a 
- Sl ww we nl nw nl Lal os 
Sept. ..-103 100 98 102 100 95 86 112 94 
Oct. ... 111 98 97 96100 90 80112 97 
Nov. .. 102 102 98 92 98 83 83 119 103 
Dec. ... 103 99 99 90 94 80 883 119 110 
Jan. ... 108 99 103 94 96 82 85 136 122 
Feb. ... 106 106 102 91 97 84 89 153 122 
March.. 109 111 104 90 91 85 90 149 109 
April... 106 120 102 91 103 90 90 156 115 


May.... 112 124 95 95 104 93 94 159 117 
June... 104 130 93 97 107 97 92 133 111 
July.... 105 130 111 96 107 97 92 134 118 
Aug.... 108 111 108 99 106 94 109 113... 


. United States Wheat Crop 
The attached table gives the acreage and 
estimated yield of wheat in the United 
States, based on condition Aug. 1, compared 
with final estimate for 1915 and 1914 ((00's 








omitted): 
WINTER WHEAT 

onn—1916—" 1915 1914 
Crop Crop Crop 

Acres bus bus bus 

New York .... 376 7.875 9.750 8,100 
New Jersey .. 81 1,620 1.560 1,422 
Pennsylvania.. 1,391 .26,429 24,605 23,747 
Delaware .... .124 1,860 1,875 2,337 
Maryland .... 640 10,240 10,272 13.158 
Virginia ...... 1,344 16,800 16,974 11.296 
W. Virginia .. 320 4,640 4,500 3.540 
N. Carolina .. 985 10.3842 10.355 7,332 
8S. Carolina ... 226 2,396 2.430 920 
Georgia ...... 334 3.808 3.575 1,694 
OID csccccdes 1,482 20,007 40.194 36,538 
Indiana ...... 1,579 18,158 47,300 43,239 
Illinois ....... 1,494 16,434 63,200 46.250 
Michigan 74 12.631 20,448 17,316 
Wisconsin .... 81 1,539 2,300 1,828 
Minnesota .... 61 714 1.170 975 
TOWS ccccccios $36 6,216 10,965 11.916 
Miesouri ...... 1,784 15,164 84.108 43,333 
8S. Dakota 126 2,331 2,562 966 
Nebraska 8,175 61.912 66.618 64.172 
Kansas ...... 7,440 89,280 105.938 176,300 
Kentucky .... 910 8,190 9,900 12.540 
Tennessee .... 886 8,417 9,030 11,160 
Alabama ..... 111 «861,054 1,200 403 
Mississippi ... 7 105 100 13 
Texas ...ceese 993 10.923 22.862 14.066 
Oklahoma .... 2,640 25,608 36.540 47,975 
Arkansas .... 23 1,856 2,750 1,625 
Montana ..... 480 10,320 18,225 11.063 
Wyoming .... 61 1,281 1,560 1.980 
Colorado ..... 310 6,200 8,060 6,250 
New Mexico... 66 1,089 1,144 1,125 
Arizona ...... 40 1,160 1,092 868 
WROD: ccc veccec 261 6,020 6,125 5,575 
Nevada ...... 27 662 572 22 
Idaho ........ $44 8,256 11.370 9.322 
Washington .. 694 16,656 30.636 2 440 
Oregon ...... 643 12,489 16,200 13.684 
California .... 314 6,024 7,040 800 
Totals ..... 83,020 454,706 655,045 684,990 

SPRING WHEAT 

-—i191e—, 1915 = 1914 

Crop Crop Crop 

Acres bus bus bus 

Maine ....... 4 108 112 81 
Vermont .... 1 27 30 29 
Wisconsin ... 107 1,955 2,862 1,683 
Minnesota ... 3,868 38,931 72,250 42.000 
Towa «+.--++> 256 3,745 4,592 4.050 
N. Dakota... 7,098 68,212 151.970 81,592 
S. Dakota ... 3,600 27,640 61.200 3).¢ 00 
Nebraska ... 346 0 8©= 4,556 5,536 = 3,944 
Kansas ..... 44 399 600900 
Montana .... 708 165,675 15.600 | = 
Wyoming ... 72 =1,670 1,755 = 1.210 
Colorado .... 238 8 664,604 6,250 5 se 
New Mexico.. 60 3= 11,062 1,012 if 
Utah ...seee. 6 1,938 2,100 = 1,700 
Nevada ..... 35 992 1,088 
Idaho .....+. 260 6,409 §=—7,420 5.010 
Washington.. 872 17,048 19,758 a6.03° 
Oregon ...... 216 4458 3,825 2.960 


Totals .... 17,861 199,329 356,460 206,027 
Grand totals. 60,871 654,036 1,011,505 891.017 
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During the week, rumors of rust in 
the northwestern crop, which had pre- 
viously been little credited here, have 
taken definite shape, resulting in an ex- 
cited) wheat market, with flour very 
strong and advancing. The trouble is the 
shortness of over-sea stocks of flour and 
the comparatively limited market avail- 
able to’ rorward buyers. 

Today American top spring wheat pat- 
ents are heid at 45s@46s 6d ex-mill, and 
Minnesota patents at 48s 6d@45s 6d. 
American spring wheat clears are ex- 
tremely scarce. Fancy marks are held 
as high as 43s, and first clears at 40s@ 
40s 6d, all ex-store. Importers say latest 
cif. offers are absolutely unworkable. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are in small 
compass on spot and have advanced 2@3s 
since last week, good marks being held at 
43@44s ex-store, while seconds are worth 
40@42s, 

A continued sharp advance in English 
country flour has caused a demand for 
all sott wheat flours which it is impos- 
sible to satisfy. Hence, California pat- 
ents are strong at 48s@48s 6d ex-store, 
with Canadian soft winters at 42s@42s 
6d. Australians, which are very scarce 
on spot, have moved up 1Is@Is 6d on the 
week, being quoted at 438s@43s 6d ex- 
store. 

Manitoba export patents are up Is 6d 
@2s, and are held at 44s@44s 6d ex-store, 
while patents are worth 45@46s. 

American low-grades are held today at 
about 31s 6d ex-store. It is impossible to 
quote cif. values, as offers are not 
forthcoming. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is very firm, though prices 
have not advanced, Aberdeen being still 
at 20s and Midlothian at 23s per 112 Ibs. 
Canadian coarse, medium and fine oat- 
meal are unaltered at £18 ton, respec- 
tively 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is quite strong and prices tend 
upward, coarse middlings being held at 
£9 lis 64@£10 2s 6d, and bran at £6 
lds per ton, 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
July.28 July 21 

8,071 14,426 

500 = 5,575 
Totals ....<.Jsicsub eee Reane 8,571 20,000 
_ Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 


United States (Atlantic ports) 
Canada 


July 28 June 30 June 2 


Foreign wheat® ...... 77,163 143,692 100,755 
British wheatt ....... 1,024 1,332 2,213 
Foreign flourt ....... 16,721 37,764 28,021 


Fors ign and British 
flours .....asssaieae 40,118 57,230 49,470 
9 Qrs (489 lbs). ftQrs (504 Ibs). ¢Sacks 
0 lbs), 


(28 
MONEY SITUATION 
The government has been disbursing 


some large amounts of money this week 
and, although the demand has been fairly 
active, in preparation of the end-of-the- 
month requirements, supplies have re- 


mained ample for all n . Loan rates 
are easy, day-to-day money being ob- 
tainable at 4%,@5 and seven-day loans at 
41.@4% per cent, 

Business is very slow in the discount 
market, with the tendency easier. Dur- 


ing the week there has been some demand 


for bills, but they are scarce. Consider- 
able business has been done in new treas- 
ury bills, and it is hoped that the easier 
tendency of money will lead to larger 
applications for these and exchequer 
bonds. Three months’ bank bills are 
offered at 5 9-16@5%, four months’ at 
5 11-16@5%, six months’ at 5 13-16@ 
5%, and trade bills at 6@61,, per cent. 
The bank rate stands at 6 per cent. 


CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN FRANCE 


The following is an extract from a let- 
ter received from Lieutenant A. F. G. 
Raikes, who is serving with the Worces- 
ter regiment in France, and is interesting 
as showing how the French civil popula- 
tion accept the situation brought about 
by the war: 

“There has been some very heavy 
scrapping round here. You should see 
what were once villages. Was in one a 
few days ago, and I thought it was mere- 
ly a maze of trenches which had been 
mined, as there was not the faintest 
vestige of a house left. Just mounds of 





and had always taken great interest in 
the service. 

It was not long after war had been de- 
clared before Mr. Heggie went to the 
front in France with regiment, the 
23d City of London. He soon reached 
the firing line and went through some 
fierce fighting, and in May, 1916, he won 
the Distinguished Conduct Medal, which 
is the next highest honor to the Victoria 
Cross that can be won by a non-commis- 
sioned officer or private in the British 
army. Mr. Heggie holds the rank of com- 
pany sergeant-major. He won his deco- 
ration for conspicuous gallantry on the 
field during the heavy fighting that took 
place at Givenchy, France. 

When he was in London some time ago 
I tried to ascertain what specially gal- 
lant action had won him so distinguished 
an honor, but owing to his modesty could 
get nothing from him except the remark 
that the medal would be a nice little 
souvenir. 

Nevertheless, at the time the medal 
was given to him the announcement in the 

















Sergeant-Major A. C. Heggie and His Medal (Front and Back) 


earth here and there, which had once been 
houses. 

“It is extraordinary how the civilians 
still go on with their work. There is 
grain growing in many of the fields here, 
and they have been cutting hay lately not 
more than two or three miles from the 
line. Of course, that is easily within 
shelling distance, our shells going over 
constantly, and an occasional crump 
(explosion) near by doesn’t seem to affect 
either the horses or peasants in the 
slightest. 

“In this village the mayor still reigns! 
And the other evening t heard a bell, 
and lo and behold, there was the Bellman 
as large as life... .” 

Lieutenant Raikes is a son of C. F. G. 
Raikes, of the London office of The 
Northwestern Miller. 


MEDAL FOR FORMER FLOUR SALESMAN 


When war broke out, one of the first to 
join the ranks of the British army was A. 
C. Heggie, shown in the above photograph. 
Mr. Heggie is well known on the London 
Corn Exchange, having been connected 
with the flour department of Harris Bros. 
& Co. for a number:of years as salesman. 
Previous to the war he had served for a 
number of years in the Territorial Force, 





Official gazette stated: “After all the offi- 
cers of his company had been wounded, 
he led it with the greatest courage and 
ability, and set a fine example to his men 
of devotion to duty.” One’s imagination 
does not have to carry one far to under- 
stand why Sergeant-Major Heggie se- 
cured the D.C.M. He is now back in 
England, hard at work training recruits 
to go out and follow in his steps. 


RETIRE FROM BUSINESS 


William Klein & Sons have announced 
that they have decided to retire from 
business, and have transferred their good- 
will and connections to Edward Rathbone 
& Son, who will carry on the business on 
the same lines as heretofore, under the 
management of John Garrett, chief 
salesman for William Klein & Sons, who 
has been with the firm over 30 years. 

The business of William Klein & Sons 
was started in 1847 by the father of the 
present p prietors, Walter G. Klein and 
Sidney T. Klein, and for many years 
this has been one of the leading flour- 
importing firms on the London market. 
Walter G. Klein is the present chairman 
of the London Corn Exchange, but as he 
is retiring from business will resign this 
position. Sidney T. Klein, on account of 








ill health, has not been able to attend to 
business for some time. 


THE BLACK RUST SCARE 


The reports of damage by black rust 
have caused considerable uneasiness 
among London flour importers. At pres- 
ent most of the trade is inclined te be- 
lieve that the reports of damage are ex- 
aggerated and, consequently, will not fol- 
low the advance in prices. The trade has 
not forgotten what happened in 1904, 
and is hoping that the quality of spring 
wheat flour will not be as bad this year 
as it was then. 

In 1904 many of the leading spring 
wheat mills continued to ship their flours 
in order that their brands might be kept 
before the trade, and as the quality of 
the flour was exceedingly unsatisfactory, 
there is no doubt that the American flour 
trade lost prestige. The large British 
mills were quick to take advantage of the 
situation, and undoubtedly secured a 
large proportion of the American trade, 
which, unfortunately, they have partly 
held since. Importers, knowing that a 
certain amount. of damage has been 
caused by black rust, are very anxious to 
know what the quality of spring wheat 
flours will be this season. 


NOTES 
At the public examination of the bank- 
ruptey of A. V. Roland, of Roland & 


Gwynn, London, it was shown that the 
liabilities were £18,700 and the assets 
£2,466. The further hearing has been 

stponed until Oct. 17, as the assets 

ave been questioned. 

Norman T. Williamson, son of Thomas 
Williamson, of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, called at this 
office this week. He has just been ap- 
pointed probationer-surgeon of a British 
destroyer, and has left to join his ship. 
His brother, Lieutenant A. D. William- 
son, is serving in France with the Cana- 
dian Royal Horse Artillery. 


LIVERPOOL, AUG. 1 


Although the foreign flour market has 
not proved particularly aggressive during 
the week, a fair amount of business has 
materialized. The minimum quotation 
for American patents on spot or to arrive 
is still 44s per 280 lbs delivered, at 
which ordinary Kansas patents are ob- 
tainable, and there is less irregularity 
in prices. The official minimum for home- 
milled bakers grade remains unchanged 
at 44s, but there are no buyers. Resellers 
are securing any business passing. 

Prices of American and Canadian mill- 
ers are somewhat irregular, and alto- 
gether above an import level. Minnesota 
patents are offered from 48s 6d «c.i.f., 
Canadian springs from 42s 6d, soft win- 
ters from 43s, and Kansas patents from 
42s 9d, upward. 

Low-grade flours, though in less re- 
quest on spot, are firmly held. Second 
bakers are quoted at 30s, but America has 
advanced above parity for this grade. 

Australian flours are offered on spot at 
42s, and at 43s c.i.f., but there are no 
buyers. 

IMPORTS 

The imports into Liverpool last week 
were 1,000 sacks flour, and to the United 
Kingdom 26,000. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 31 

Flour has been firm in Glasgow at 6d@ 
1s higher, which has checked sales. Bak- 
ers are not disposed to buy with freedom, 
having bought fairly well shead when 
flour was cheaper. 

Minnesota patents are quoted at 44s, at 
which figure there has been next to noth- 
ing doing, but for Kansas patents a fair 
demand has existed on spot at 41s, and 
latterly at 42s, clears coming in at 40s. 








American soft winters hover in the region 
of 44s, which is reckoned just too dear, 
while Canadian 90 per cents can be had 
at 40s 6d, and in these a quiet trade has 
been passing. Imported Manitoba pat- 
ents are quoted at 43s on spot and to 
arrive. 
EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

Trade was quiet, buyers not respond- 
ing to the enhanced prices ruling, but the 
tone continues firm. 


IMPORTS 

The imports at Glasgow last week con- 
sisted of 37,771 sacks flour, 19,498 qrs 
wheat, 3,624 sacks oatmeal, and 26,873 
qrs maize. 

* *” 

The late William Tod, of the milling 
firm of Tod Bros. & Co., Ltd., Edin- 
burgh, left an estate of the value of 
£10,506. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 31 

Business has been quiet all week, with- 
out any inclination on the part of con- 
sumers to pay any attention to the re- 
ports of crop damage as an inducing 
element to pay present advancing prices. 
This advance is helping a great many 
consumers, and even importers who had 
‘taken hold of flour some time ago for 
June-July dispatch, especially Manitoba 
and Kansas in the neighborhood of 36@ 
37s net, c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours have been irregular 
in price. Some of the finest grades went 
up to 45s net, cif. three days’ sight 
draft, for August-September shipment, 
but dropped 1s 6d per sack toward the 
end of the week. On spot 45s 6d@4é6s is 
easily obtainable in retail lots. 

Kansas flours are out of all buying 
now, some of the best grades of export 
patents being up as high as 41s net, c.i.f; 
others are quoted at 39s 6d@40s. 

There has really been no business done 
in Manitoba flours since export patent 
grades touched above 38s net, c.i.f. Flour 
on passage is being offered at 42s 6d, full 
landed terms, but for shipment some of 
the mills are asking 43s net, c.i.f. Belfast 
or Dublin. 

American soft winters are out of line, 
45s net, c.i.f. Belfast, being the quotation 
for export patent grade, and home mill- 
ers are selling at the same price, full 
landed terms. 





SHIP-BUILDING AND THE WAR 


(Continued from page 580.) 
2,798,580 gross tons of merchant ships, 
in 1915 launched only 769,875. Add to 
this decline the losses caused by war in 
ships sunk, German and Austrian vessels 


interned or shut up in home waters, and . 


merchantmen. commandeered for mili- 
tary and naval purposes, and the oppor- 
tunity for American-built merchant 
ships becomes doubly apparent. 

Three nations have taken the main ad- 
vantage of the situation: the United 
States, Holland and Japan. What this 
country is doing has already been out- 
lined. The shipyards of the Netherlands 
have contracted to build merchant vessels 
practically up to their capacity -for the 
rest of 1916, all of 1917, and half of 
1918. Ships thus building or ordered 
late in 1915 were reported as represent- 
ing a total tonnage of 251,750. Deliver- 
ies, however, have been very slow, and 
Holland’s position close to the field of 
mine and submarine activities has ren- 
dered the operation of merchant vessels 
constantly hazardous. 

According to government reports, 
Japan is now building some 50 steel mer- 
chant vessels of considerable size, with a 
total of 189,450 gross tons, while there 
are now under contract, for delivery in 
1917 and 1918, no less than 104 such ships, 
aggregating 464,370 tons. Japan, how- 
ever, is severely handicapped by having 
to import steel, the cost of which largely 
offsets the cheapness of Japanese labor. 
None the less, Japanese freighters have 
been appearing recently at many ports 
where, until the war, they had been all 
but unknown; and Japan has been clearly 
attempting to take the place left vacant 
by Germany in the world’s carrying trade. 

This competition from the Orient has 
unquestionably served as an added stim- 
ulus to American ship-building. I once 
heard a number of shipping men discus- 
sing a Japanese tramp which was loading 
a cargo of war supplies in New York 
harbor. These men had not been much 


disturbed when European carriers came 
and went, but this interloper from the 
Far East worried them. With unanimity 
and emphasis they said, “We can’t let 
those chaps cut in under us,”’—and they 
meant what they said. The relations be- 
tween the United States and Japan have 
been such that any rivalry in the carry- 
ing trade, particularly in the Atlantic, is 
bound to be keenly felt. 

The relative position of the various na- 
tions with regard to shipping is indicated 
in the following table, which gives the 
figures for July 1, 1915, the last date for 
which complete statistics are available. 
It should noted that six of the ten 
nations owning a million tons or more of 
merchant ships are belligerents, and thus, 
for present purposes, the part they can 
play in the world’s carrying trade is by 
no means accurately expressed by the 
size of their fleets. The figures are from 
Lloyd’s Register: 





Total steam Tons 
tonnage per 
owned capita 

gg. TUE ERT PORTERS 1,977,809 824 
United Kingdom ....... 19,235,705 425 
Denmark 287 
Holland 250 
BWOGOM 2 cca ccvssccccee 185 
GHOOGO ive cvccccesvecccs .179 
Germany .068 
United States 053 
WYGROE ccc ccc ccccssvcse 048 
BOOT cc cceccrcccvvncudcs 044 
BORIS evacvecetesesottes 043 
Belgium 036 
SE me och bc tseeveteces 036 
Uruguay .033 
Chile ...... .029 
Argentina .026 
Austria-Hungary ....... 1,016,695 020 
CUR. op iis vec ccc ccsedon 35,395 016 
MOOR Ses eeeecucsvecs 302,513 -013 
PPPS ee 851,951 -005 


In the 25 years ended Dec. 31, 1915, 
the world’s merchant tonnage increased 
122.7 per cent, while that of the United 
States increased, exclusive of wooden 
lake vessels, 30.9 per cent. It is this con- 
dition that the activity of the past months 
is tending to overcome. 

The great problem yet to be solved 
concerns, not the building of ships for 
immediate needs, but the future, when 
abnormal conditions will no longer pro- 
vide enormous operating revenues. The 
United States can build and operate 
ships profitably with freights at their 
present level, but can it do so when 
freights are a quarter of what they are 
today? To say nothing of further ship- 
building in those days, what will be the 
fate of the fleet now under construction? 
The United States will come out of the 
war period with at least the nucleus of a 
great ocean-going merchant marine; will 
that nucleus be allowed to go to waste? 

One would think that the lesson must 
have been learned. Every exporter who 
saw his foreign business thrown into con- 
fusion by the scarcity of ships in 1915, 
who saw Europe eager to buy his goods 
if he could only get them across the At- 
lantic, ought to have found out what it 
means to this country to have a merchant 
fleet of its own. Already private con- 
cerns have gone far toward demonstrat- 
ing that there is no need for the govern- 
ment to go into the ship-owning or ship- 
operating business. At present it is fairly 
safe to build ships, and America has 
every natural advantage for their con- 
struction. But when the war is over, 
then will be the time when exporters of 
every kind, if they have not quite forgot- 
ten 1915, must use their influence with the 
government to make conditions such that 
it will be worth while to build and operate 
ships in this country under normal con- 
ditions. The future of American ship- 
building is really in the hands of the men 
who, in a time of international confusion, 
need these ships to carry on their busi- 
ness. 





Spain to Classify Flour 


The Spanish government has conducted 
an inquiry as to the possibility of regu- 
lating the classification of flour and its 
sifting, in order to augment the bread- 
producing quality of flour used by Span- 
ish bakers. ‘The investigation showed 
that the consumption of bread in Spain 
has greatly increased, and that bakers are 
furnishing a maximum output. These 
facts are accounted for both by the rise in 
the cost of other articles of food and the 
abundance of money in the country re- 
alized from exports of larger quantities 
of merchandise. 

In view of this situation and the diffi- 
culty and expense involved in importing 
wheat, the government will dictate rules 
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for the use of this year’s wheat crop. A 
royal decree authorizes the presentation 
to the Cortes of a law by which the 
commissions on supplies, created in Feb- 
rurary, 1915, shall classify the flour pro- 
duced in different parts of Spain. 

Only during the past 20 years has flour 
been made in Spain by the modern sys- 
tem of roller milling and, although this is 
now generally introduced, the old-fash- 
ioned millstones are still used in some 
regions distant from the main lines of 
communication. The transformation in 
Spanish milling has been gradual, little 
attention having been devoted to intensi- 
fying the production of flour, of which in 
certain localities scarcely 50 per cent can 
be used for bread. 

On the basis of the prospective wheat 
crop, amounting to 150,646,300 bus, if an 
improvement of 8 per cent in milling 
could be effected there would be 11,022,- 
900 bus less wheat necessary to import. 
The proposed law provides that if the 
price of bread shall exceed $0.0367 per 
lb, the commissioners on supplies may 
oblige the millers to increase the pro- 
duction of bread-making flour to 73 per 
cent, and may also compel, when neces- 
sary, the use of rye flour, to a maximum 
of 8 per cent, mixed with wheat flour, 
regulating the price of bread accordingly. 





Imports by Holland 


In the British House of Commons 
Lord R. Cecil recently said the total of 
feedingstuffs of all kinds imported into 
Holland during the first -five months of 
this year was 304,130 tons, compared with 
an average importation of 588,664 for the 
same period during 1911-13. 

The imports of corn for the same 
period were 187,515 tons, compared with 
358,962 for 1911-13. The quantities of 
corn and rye importable into Holland 
were limited, since November last, to 
225,000 tons per quarter, and those of oil 
cake and meal had been likewise reduced 
to 70,000 tons per quarter. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the Hne rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

‘Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the foHowing Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SECOND MILLER AND HELPER FOR 500- 
bbl northern Minnesota mill; eight hours; 
state age and experience. Address 249, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WAREHOUSE FOREMAN BY A LARGE 
mill in Kansas; salary $100- per month; 
give full details in first letter. Address 
255, care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR PACKER WANTED IN A 300-BBL 
Dakota mill; good wages and steady em- 
ployment; exceptional chance; give wages, 
age, experience and references. Address 
247, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








2,000-BBL HARD 


SECOND MILLER IN 
experienced 


wheat mill; good, reliable, 


miller; give full information and refer-, 


Address 250, care 
231-232 Exchange 


ences in first letter. 
Northwestern Miller, 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAKER WANTED—A FIRST-CLASS MAN 
on both sponge and sweet goods, compe- 
tent to handle baking and mixing end of 
large shop; reply in confidence, stating 
past connections, experience, ete. Address 
242, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








ASSISTANT MANAGER FOR A 600-BBL 
spring wheat flour mill; must be a good 
sales-manager and capable of taking en- 
tire charge in absence of manager; state 
age, experience and capabilities fully, con- 
fidentially, to 251, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—MANAGER FOR MARYLAND 
flour mill; competent to develop excellent 
proposition; has been a going business for 
over 40 years, but needs assistance of live 
man with some capital. Reply “X,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 





August 30, 1916 


THERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY WITH BIG 
possibilities for a flour salesman with ideas 
and work in him, to sell a certain high 
quality Kansas flour in either Illinois or 
Iowa; present favorable conditions for se}|-. 
ing this rank of Kansas flour in these 
territories have not been equaled in many 
years; a man who can talk big deals to 
that class of buyers is desired. Address 
254, care Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Ey. 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLER IN MILL OF FROM 100 To 
400 bbis by a miller of wide experience, 
Address 230, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SECOND MILLER BY A YOUNG MAN 
in mill of 100 to 500 bbls capacity; Min- 
nesota or Wisconsin preferred. Address 
243, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION AS HEAD 
miller in 75 to 100-bbl mill; willing to do 
something else when mill is not running. 
Address 244, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, WELL EDUCAT- 
ed, with selling experience, desires position 
as sales-manager or assistant with reliable 
concern, Address 192, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
northwestern mill, position at once as 
salesman in Wisconsin; can get quick re- 
sults, Address. 226, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUCCESSFUL SALES-MANAGER WITH 15 
years’. experience, now in charge of feed 
and flour sales, 2,000-bbl mill, is open for 
good position after Sept. 1. Address 218, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN ANY SIZB MILL; AM 25 
years of age; have had eight years of 
experience. Montana, North Dakota or 
South Dakota preferred; references. Ad- 
dress 227, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN ANY SIZE MILL 
from 300 bbis up; hard or soft wheat; if 
you want a man who gets results try me; 
can come at once; good reference. Ad- 
dress “Head Miller,’”’ 31 Eastman Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





AS MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 700 BBLS; 
have own tools; recommendations from 
Past and. present employers; reason for 
changing position, poor local crop condi- 
tion. Address 231, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 
western mill producing quality flour for 
jobbers and bakers trade in East; 15 
years’ experience; Al references; eastern 
Pennsylvania preferred. Address 232, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT OR 
head miller in 1,000 or 1,500-bbl mill; 
experienced all kinds of systems and 
wheats; references as to character and 
ability furnished by some of the best 
mill owners in United States. Address 229, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














A RIGHT-HAND MAN FOR THE MILL 
owner or executive; fully experienced in 
mill management; young, single, depend- 
able, efficient, clean-cut; now engaged, but 
capable of and eager to enter broader 
fields; well recommended. Address 237, 
care Northwestern Miller,.Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST WANTS A POSITION WITH 
some good mill or grain company; young 
married man with seven years’ successful 
mill laboratory experience, six years 4 
miller before taking up chemistry; have 
developed splendid practical system for 
testing wheat. Address 241, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





NEW ENGLAND FLOUR SALESMAN 
would like to connect with good Kansas 
or spring wheat mill wanting live repre- 
sentative; well acquainted with large bak- 
ers; give me the goods, I will show re- 
sults; no bad habits and best references 
as to ability; salary basis. Apply 253, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

SALES-MANAGER, UNUSUALLY WELL 
equipped in experience and ability; good 
personality; successful record as travelling 
salesman; supervisor of agencies; branch 
office manager, also general sales-manager 
in constructive flour merchandising 
throughout United States; also know 
grain; references very best. Address 219, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER, LOCAL MANAGER, 
or both in 100 to 500-bb!l mill, or as second 
miller or bookkeeper in larger mill; mid- 
dle-aged, temperate, reliable and a hus- 
tler; can keep your mill and its product 
up to the minute in efficiency and grade; 
20 years in last place, and left of my ow? 
accord; best of references as to characte? 
and ability. James M, Sinnett, Baldwins 
ville, N. Y. 














MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has a 
file the names of many head and secon 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales 
men, ete, Information and assistann 
toward placing employers in touch bn 
competent help freely offered. The Nort s 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 0 
branch ces, 
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BY EXPERT GERMAN MILLER WITH 


August 30, 1916 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, ELECTRIC 
light plant and water works; to close the 
interest of an ebtate, controlling shares of 
capital stock of company operating 250-bbl 
flour mill, beanery, electric light plant and 
water works; good water power and steam 
plant; modern equipment; growing busi- 
ness in rapidly growing small city; real 
estate appreciating in value; unusual op- 
portunity. Address L. A. Sharp, Alma, 
Mich. 


wide experience in the largest German, 
Hungarian and American mills; expert 
stone dresser; speak English fluently. Ad- 
dress 240, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








*LOUR AND GRAIN EXPORTER, WITH 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 


FOR SALE—FEED MILLS AND GOING 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


LEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable 
and responsible. No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





British and continental connections, is 
willing to sell out; full investigation in- 
vited. Address “H. T. C.,” care North- 
western Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y 


Estabrook Puts you on a wheat 
buying and milling 
Laboratory equality with the 


Service iggest mills in 


the world 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





business in one of the best cities in cen- 
tral Ohio; first-class brick buildings with 
siding on mill ground; machinery in good 
repair. Address 222, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





Diamond Flour 
is a Big Seller 


You’ll find Stott’s Diamond Flour 
one of the best sellers ever put on 
the market. It’s a Hard Spring 
Wheat Flour and especially de- 
sirable for bakers~and homes 
where they bake their own bread. 

Let us quote you prices on Stott’s 

Diamond Flour. 


David Stott Flour Mills, Inc. 


Derrorr, Micx. 











Mortise Wheels, 
Spur, Bevel 
and Miter 


Castings of semi-steel by 
our improved method 
of machine molding, 
thus insuring uniform 
tooth spacing, true rims 
and smooth running 
with high efficiency. 
Teeth of both mortise 
wheel and pinion fin- 
ished by accurate gear outiing Gidinley. Designers and builders of 
water wheel harness. Send for Catalogue No. 38. 


H.W. CALDWELL & SON CO. waiseesien’. CHICAGO 


Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal, No. 50 Church Street, New York 
711 Main Street, Dallas, Texas 


flour is made in Michigan and exhibits, in a 


ue 99 
ROB ROY marked d e, the best characteristics and 


destinctive qualities that have made Michigan flour famous. It is the 
soft winter wheat flour, par excellence. 


WM. A. COOMBS MILLING CO. Coldwater, Michigan 








ee ee Co. 


Manufacturers of 


a Michi an SAMICO a Spring Wheat 


Wheat Flour Flour 


UPPER CRUS 


























“Its as good as it looks ~ 





Industrial {pplianc e Co, 


| 40M ‘Van Buren. lt. Chica Lo. 


All Winter Wheat 
All Spring Wheat 
Winter and Spring Wheat Blend 


FLOUR 


Absolutely Pure Kiln Dried 
Buckwheat Flour 
Kiln Dried, Granulated or Bolted 
Yellow Table Meal 
Scratch Grain Poultry Feeds 
° © ° Grain— Bagged Full or Mixed 
Voigt Milling Co. or Bulk Cars 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Member Millers’ National Federation Monroe, Mich. 


“VOIGT’S 
ROYAL”’ 


Fancy Patent Flour 
There is Nothing 
Better 








Alma Roller Mills 
ALMA, MICH. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


Wholesome Self-Rising 


Flour the friend of EVERY COOK. Buy 
one car and you will have estab- 
lished a trade. Write the 


Located in the heart of the white 


ELDRED MILL CO., Jackson, Mich. wheat territory 








The Huron Milling Co. "¢zbszBeoe” 


SHORT Fa Tee NYAU AE AUS WHITE 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 
% Member Anti-Adulteration Leagu 
Member Millers’ National Federation. 


John C. Liken & Co. 


Millers of Choice Michigan 
Winter Wheat Flour 


Write for samples and prices 
SEBEWAING, MICH. 








Commercial Milling Co. 


Winter and Spring Flours 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal, Rye Flour, Self- 
rising Buckwheat, Feeds 
Mixed Car Loads 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Michigan’s Newest and Most Modern Mill 
Patents and Clears 


Correspondence solicited 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 








; Write us if interested in 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour or 
“HI” Self-Rising Flour 


PENINSULAR MILLING CO., Flint, Mich. 


Jonesville Milling Co. 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
JONESVILLE, MICH. 














JUTE and 
COTTON 


Percy Kent Co. 


99 
. ‘Ar be Fancy Patent 
Sparks, Pres. 


Choice Michigan Winter Wheat Flours 
Write for samples Robinson Code 33 Pearl ist ME ters 


Union City Milling Co. 


RANDALL BROS. 
Union City, Mich. 
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The Northwestern Miller Seileite the following firms to be us lo Shacaghiy reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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THE QUALITY THAT WINS! 





ALWAYS UNIFORM 


Sheffield- nine Milling Co. 


H. HIKING, President Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 








The Standard of Standards 


Kil 








TTT 


Ti 
Wht) 











Made by 
The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. 
H. P. Gautaner, Vice-President and Manager Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Golden Link” Flour George C. Christian & Co. W. J. Jennison Co. 
‘ene Correspondence Solicited AMorchant Rame= MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Oe MINNEAPOLIS, NX. 
BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS, Minneapolis Also proprietors of mills at ASHTON, 8. D., and REDFIELD, 8. D. Mill at Appleton, Minn. 






























